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PREFACE. 



The principle of publicity with respect to Naval affairs 
hafi been so completely established by the unreserved 
statements of members of the Board of Admiralty in 
Parhament, as well as by the pubUcation of the Reports 
of all Commissions of Naval Inquiry, some spoken of by 
the Government when appointed as strictly confiden- 
tial, that no new information can be given, or facts 
stated, which have not already been before the country 
in some official or authentic shape. 

But these revelations on a variety of unfamiliar subjects, 
made separately and at considerable intervals, have almost 
necessarily failed to convey any satisfactory general view 
either of the state of the Navy, or of the system by which 
it is governed, while the endless differences of opinion 
among professional men, and the want of any inteUigible 
principle in Naval Administration, have led to the habit 
of regarding the Navy as a subject apart from all ordinary 
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knowledge, involving a maze of technicalities and con- 
tradictions not to be unravelled by inexperienced 
persons. 

Hence it has arisen that matters of the most momentous 
interest to the country are often discussed in the House 
of Commons under the constant apprehension of a count- 
out, for naval questions act as a general signal for a rush 
to the doors, and the Government whip on no occasions 
finds it more difficult to keep a House together. Yet 
strange to say, no instance is known to have occurred 
of the office of First Lord, or of Secretary of the Admiralty 
having ever been declined for the excellent reason of a 
total want of knowledge of naval afiairs ; stranger still, 
after a very short time, what waa recently held to be in- 
comprehensible, is supposed to be so thoroughly mastered 
and understood, that naval opinions are often treated 
with considerable contempt, as altogether superfluous. 

Even with the best intentions, a short tenure of office 
can never enable a civilian to gam more than a very 
imperfect knowledge of naval afiairs, more especially as 
constant labour is required to enable him to understand 
something of the matters which are hourly pressing for 
his decision ; hence it follows that even those who have 
held the highest offices in the Admiralty can seldom, if 
ever, obtain such a complete knowledge of the subject as 
to enable them to form a distinct general estimate of the 
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merits or demerits of the system they have superintended, 
and this can alone accoimt for the long course of years 
during which it has continued in its present state, without 
any attempt to reform it from within. 

With respect to naval officers the case is not more en- 
couraging, for the only one subject on which there is 
general agreement amongst them, is the utter hopelessness 
of any good result arising from a system which is felt to 
hang like a bhght over the Navy. And yet the officer 
who was eloquent on the subject yesterday, becomes 
perhaps to-morrow a member of the Board, and possibly 
from supposing that what failed in other hands may 
succeed when he has a share in its management, his views 
often change with marvellous rapidity, and if a word is 
said against the system, he wiQ defend it as if he had 
always considered it the perfection of human wisdom. 

Besides these obstacles to a sound judgment being formed 
on questions so important, there is the traditional con- 
fidence which inchnes all who do not inquire for 
themselves, (and who does inquire for himself on this 
subject ?) to rest in the secure behef that the British Navy 
is the ne plus ultra of efficiency ; the danger however 
becomes formidable if such confidence rests on insuffi- 
cient grounds, particularly when it is shared by pubUc 
men having the best opportunities, if they would but 
use them, of forming juster conclusions. 
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Under these circumstances it appears that facts collected 
in such a shape as to show in one view the principles on 
which naval afiairs are conducted, and the results of the 
mode of administration as proved by the actual condition 
of the first great essentials of a Navy, Ships and Seamen, 
would be of great value in enabling the country to judge 
whether or no our Navy would be ejQTective in great emer- 
gencies in due proportion either to our vast expenditure 
or to our great requirements in the way of maritime 
defence, and whether it would approach the amount rea- 
sonably to be expected, comparing our immense materials 
of naval strength with our available resources. 

The Author conceives that no subject can surpass 
this in importance to his country, and he entertains the 
strongest conviction that great perils must eventually ensue 
if any very erroneous estimate of our real condition should 
prevail much longer. 

He is so deeply impressed with the overpowering 
necessity of great changes before the Navy can be efiec- 
tively organised, that he feels himself compelled by the 
force of his convictions, as well as by the immense im- 
portance of the subject, to lay the grounds on which 
they are based before the country in a clear and intel- 
ligible fom^, more especially because many circmnstances 
combine to render the present juncture most favourable 
for repairing the evils he has pointed out, and a long 
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time may be expected to elapse before such an oppor- 
tmiity will again present itself. 

He has carefully confined his observations to matters 
properly open to the freest pubhc discussion, and his object 
is not to cast blame on individuals, but rather to show 
that the mismanagement which exists, grows naturally 
from the long operation of a thoroughly vicious system. 

His most sanguine hopes will be fiilly answered if these 
pages should have some effect in drawing attention to the 
Faults and Defaults of our Admiralty administration, and 
so contribute to their remedy. 

January 16th, 1861. 
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CHAPTEE L 

INTRODUCTION. 



No part of the policy pursued by Louis Napoleon since lie 
became the Euler of Prance has been more remarkable 
than the energy with which he has devoted himself to 
the increase of his naval power. 

Among the important measures following shortly after 
his election to the Presidency of the EepubKc, was the 
appointment of a Commission of the National Assembly^ 
whose reports are now before us under the title of Enquete 
Parlementaire sur P Organisation et la Situation de la 
Marine Franqaise, which prepared the programme of the 
great works he has at boundless cost now nearly com- 
pleted ; since he re-established the Empire, he has himself 
invented a new and most formidable class of ships cased 
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with iron, and at the present moment he is vigorously 
urging on the construction of a new fleet on this principle. 

The Commission of the Assembly continued its labours 
from the latter end of 1849, until the coup d'etat of 
December 1851 put an end to its existence by the 
dissolution of the Chamber of which it was part, but the 
immense importance attached to the subject by the 
Prince President may be understood from the fact, that 
amidst the overwhelming interests and anxieties of that 
crisis, aU the arrangements were completed for the colla- 
tion and publication of the matter prepared by the Com- 
mission within thirteen days of the coup d'etat 

The Eeports of the Commission consisting of two quarto 
volumes of 1400 pages pubhshed in 1852, bear testimony 
to the industry and abiUty of the Commission, and prove 
how earnestly the aspirations of the Emperor for naval 
power, were shared by the last representative body that 
has existed in France. 

The question the Conunissioners place before them- 
selves as the one object and end of their labours, is how 
to prepare the navy of France to encounter with ad- 
vantage that of England, for this they say is " the only 
question," and "there is no other," and the most 
sanguine expectations are entertained of obtaining a 
decided practical superiority, by organising with the 
utmost care all those various elements, the union of which 
in due proportion to each other, can alone constitute an 
efficient navy. 

The following are among the numberless subjects which 
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occupied their attention: — First. To train the whole 
maritime population to the duties of ships of war by 
actual service in the fleet, thus making the navy in peace 
a grand training school for war. 

Second. To provide a fleet of screw ships sufficient 
to be able to call into action all the resources in trained 
men thus obtained. 

Third. To organise means of putting an effectively 
trained crew on board every ship the moment war breaks 
out. 

Fourth. To prepare the means necessary to ensure the 
constant supply of the fleet under all the exigencies of a 
great war with coals, stores, and provisions, wherever it 
should be employed — whether in the Channel, in the 
Mediterranean, or in the Atlantic. 

Fifth. To excavate vast basins and docks at Cher- 
bourg, Toulon, and Brest, as the only possible means 
by which the fleet can be thus kept supplied and repaired, 
and so maintained in activity under all the accidents war 
would occasion. 

On the other hand the immense resources of England in 
all the raw materials of naval power are admitted ; but 
the Commissioners observe that in England '^nothing is 
organised^'* and they add also, " at sea nothing can be 
e*vtemporised ; '' as one striking example that latent ele- 
ments of strength, however great, will not cope with 
inferior resources organised for instant action and capable 
of the fullest development at a moment's notice, and as 
illustrating the statement that 'nothing is organised, they 

B 2 
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point to the vast amount of our seafaring population, in 
connection with the fact that although impressment has 
long since been declared impossible, yet no substitute has 
been devised. 

The Commissioners further urge that the naval power of 
England must be divided amongst a great number of 
remote objects, all aUke dependent on naval defence, as 
well as the shores of the United Kingdom. 

That France has by comparison scarcely any remote 
interests to defend, and may therefore concentrate her 
force on any object she may select for attack. 

That by the power of putting forth her whole strength 
at once, to be obtained by the perfect organisation of her 
navy, France may assure to herself an actual superiority 
in the Channel at the outbreak of war. 

That by her elalDorate system for training her seafaring 
population, the whole of which under the Inscription 
Maritime is at the command of the Government, the ships 
added to the fleet on her side, will be both more munerous 
and more efficient than those England wiU be able to 
fit out. 

That the powers of steam will enable France to 
strike such a succession of blows at the sources of our 
wealth and credit, as well as at our naval power, that the 
neglected organisation of our resources wiU be impossible 
of repair, and so the unready giant may be struck down 
before his ponderous arms can be raised in self-defence. 

These and countless other subjects of the deepest pos- 
sible interest to us, are discussed by the Commission 
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with very remarkable ability, and indeed nothing having 
an important bearing on the efficient organisation of the 
navy escapes the most careful consideration. Probably a 
work of more momentous importance to the dearest 
interests of this country was never laid open to the study of 
her statesmen ; nothing certainly could have been more 
utterly disregarded. 

When the Commission was broken up by the coup 
d'etat^ all subjects of inquiry had been concluded, and the 
President, M. Dufaure was employed in drawing up the 
usual report, which was probably never completed, or at 
least has not appeared. The discussions of the Commis- 
sioners, were however taken by short-hand, and occupy 
one of the quarto volumes before us, showing the views and 
opinions of every member on each question which arose, 
so there is little to regret in the absence of the formal 
report, which with us at least, is often a kind of general 
compromise expressing the opinion of no one. 

These volumes were published in 1852, when we were 
still reposing on the prestige of the great war so gloriously 
ended near forty years before, and until rudely awakened 
by events, the brunt of which, happily for us was borne 
in remote regions, the perfection of our army and navy was 
almost an article of national faith. And well justified was 
the pubhc confidence in all that met the eye, for regiments 
more perfect, men more gifted with the highest attributes 
of soldiers never laid down their hves for their country ; 
nor can the whole history of war produce a nobler ex- 
ample of valour in the field, or of unflinching endurance 

B 3 
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under untold sufferings, than was presented by the conduct 
of the army at SebastopoL 

Happily for us these calamities did not occur when 
nearer interests were at stake. But our regiments 
were almost broken up, our best and bravest soldiers 
sacrificed, and the fame of England perilously lowered by 
the collapse of our military administration. The warning, 
however, will not have been in vain if sterner trials near 
home should arise, and find us prepared not only with 
brave hearts and strong arms, but with an effective or- 
ganisation of our mihtary resources, under an amended 
system of administration. 

The efficiency of the Admiralty system was put to no 
severe trial during the Eussian war, though enough ap- 
peared to raise serious doubts whether it would have 
better stood the test, had we been engaged in a great naval 
war ; but as the failure of our naval administration at such 
a crisis would involve the imminent peril of all which 
Englishmen hold dear, the question of its efficiency or the 
reverse, is of an importance it would be impossible to over- 
estimate, and time will be well employed in giving the most 
serious consideration to this inquiry. 

In looking to possible contingencies, the pubhc mind has 
been far too much confined to the subject of invasion, and 
when it is supposed we are secure against this particular 
danger we are apt to relapse into our normal state of self- 
confidence. But the first essential condition to any 
attempt at serious invasion is, that France should obtain 
the command of the seas, without which such an enter- 
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prise would be madness; and if France should ever 
hold command of the seas, our commerce could not 
be carried on, our imports of com and cotton might be 
cut off, our markets closed, and with these calamities 
would come the collapse of credit, paralysing every effort 
to retrieve our position. Although England in such a 
condition would be little able to put forth her strength 
for any purpose, nevertheless invasion would give her 
another chance, and would resemble the act of the captain, 
who having silenced and dismasted his enemy, should run 
his ship alongside the defenceless hulk, and give him a new 
hope of victory in the result of a hand-to-hand combat. 

For these reasons, while we exult in the extraordinary 
display of pubUc spirit and patriotism shown by the rifle 
movement, which has acted so powerfully as a sedative on 
the loud malevolence of Anglophobia, we should remember 
that it is not on her own soil alone that England can be 
assailed, for as the French Commission repeatedly ob- 
serves, " England is vulnerable in every quarter of the 
globe," and this being the case, it is evident if she should 
lose the command of the seas, her wealth and power might 
be sapped in their foundations, without the possibility of 
firing a rifle in their defence. 

It is taking a miserably narrow and imperfect view of 
the real situation of England, to assume that she may 
rest satisfied of her security, provided her own shores are 
made safe against invasion, for all her power and pros- 
perity depend upon her wealth and commerce being 
maintained, and a passing reference to a smaU part only 

B 4 
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of the interests on which her wealth and commerce are 
contingent, will give some idea of the naval forces that 
must be forthcoming for their defence in time of war. 

The preservation of the Indian Empire, for example, 
involves the necessity of keeping open our communica- 
tions through Egypt, and of retaining our possessions at 
Malta and Gibraltar ; these objects can only be effected 
by a powerful fleet in the Mediterranean; and if the 
necessity of protecting the enormous sea-borne commerce 
which throngs the great highway of nations be also con- 
sidered, we shall be able to form some idea of how many 
objects there are essential to our prosperity to be provided 
for, besides the defence of the shores of these islands from 
the one danger of invasion. 

Nor must we leave out of account, that the great staple 
manufacture on which millions of our people may be truly 
said to exist, entirely depends on the constant importation 
of the raw material brought from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to stop this supply would shake the whole 
fabric of our commercial system to its foundation, and 
leave milhons destitute. 

Here we may once more turn for instruction to the 
pages of the Enquke ParUmentaire^ in which nothing 
has been overlooked, and we shall find the question is 
discussed, whether it would be for the interest of France 
to exempt merchandise from seizure; the answer is 
prompt and decided, — the commerce of England will be. 
her great burden of defence^ and to exempt merchant 
ships from seizure would reUeve her from a duty which 
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will occupy half her fleet, and would consequently give 
a freedom of action to her navy, highly disadvantageous 
to France- 
Much has been said also of mitigating the sufierings of 
war by exempting articles of commerce from seizure when 
under neutral flags ; but are we so simple as to suppose 
that had she the power to do so, any scruples would induce 
France to forego the means of speedily reducing us to 
extremities? — the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, 
would be small security against the renewal of the Berhn 
decrees, if England were ever insane enough to allow 
France to become more powerftd at sea than herself. 

The fact that our miUtary administration when tested 
entirely broke down, and that the merits of our system of 
naval administration have not been sufficiently tested by 
any recent events, gives great interest to the present en- 
quiry ; and the subject derives additional importance from 
the persistent energy with which France has continued to 
cultivate and increase her naval power during the eight 
years which have sKpped by since the reports of the 
Enguete Parlementaire unfolded to us, not only the poKcy 
it inaugurated, but the ends and objects that pohcy was 
intended to attain. Even without such a distinct and 
authentic avowal of those objects, it would seem impos- 
sible to doubt that a vast increase of the French navy 
was a matter of some importance to this country; but 
as this is absolutely denied by politicians*, who at the 

• These gentlemen would render a great service to their country, as 
well as to the cause of economy, if they would induce the Emperor to 
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present moment seem to be especially in the confidence of 
the Emperor of the French, it may be useful before the 
subject is farther discussed, to offer a few observations in 
answer to those who assert that all apprehensions from 
France are ridiculous ; who ask, what possible advantage 
could the Emperor of the French gain by a war with 
England; who declare, that if he broke with England 
his ruin would immediately follow ; and that the whole 
end and aim of his poUcy is to cement the English 
alliance. 

We conceive that no better ground for these opinions 
could be found, than the beUef that the power of England 
— more especially her naval power — would render it 
fruitless to attack her, and dangerous to arouse her enmity ; 
and those who entertain them would be therefore logically 
bound to unite with the rest of their countrymen in 
demanding the full and efficient maintenance of the navy. 
Or even granting these propositions to the extent of sup- 
posing them true if we had at the present moment no 
screw fleet, no iron-plated ships, no rifle guns, while 
France abounded in all these instruments of superiority, 
stUl they would afford no sufficient grounds for neglect- 
ing similar securities, nor could they afford the smallest 
argument against the wisdom of maintaining our navy on 
a scale commensurate with the immensely important in- 

abandon the intention, which the newspapers attribute to him, of in- 
creasing his iron-cased ships from six to nineteen with the greatest 
despatch ; and it might be suggested to them as a means at once of 
testing their own influence, and the pacific intentions of the Emperor. 
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terests dependent on it for protection, and with the means 
which might be employed to attack them. 

Admitting the Emperor's anxiety for our alliance to be 
perfectly sincere and incapable of change, he has himself 
told us that circumstances might arise which would 
compel him to break with us ; and these circumstances 
become probable precisely in proportion to the degree in 
which we may allow him to obtain the advantage in naval 
preparations ; even if we were to grant also that a war 
thus forced upon him must lead eventually to his ruin, 
this would not prevent the most serious calamities falling 
upon us if such an attack should find us wholly unpre- 
pared, and even were the ruin of his dynasty to follow that 
of this country, it would be but a poor satisfaction for the 
blessings we had so insanely sacrificed. 

There is only one more point to be mentioned, and one 
more question asked ; the Emperor of the French is after 
all mortal ; and will those who would have us place our- 
selves at his mercy, answer with equal confidence for the 
good intentions of whatever government may succeed 
him.? 

Common sense itself declares that in a navy capable of 
immediate expansion, and equal to any possible emergency, 
we hold the best and only real security for peace. We 
possess all the raw materials of strength in unexampled 
abundance ; we expend with unstinting hberality all that 
is demanded for the purpose of maintaining a sufficient and 
powerful navy ; and the question whether we are thus pre- 
pared to meet any possible dangers, is merged in the further 
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question of the efficiency or inefficiency of our naval ad- 
ministrative system. 

The necessity of this policy of self-defence has been, 
moreover, urged upon us by many acts of the great Euler 
himself on whose friendly sentiments so much reliance is 
placed. Is it possible we have already forgotten the 
hasty conclusion of the Eussian war, — the first step to 
that alliance with Eussia for which, after the example of 
the first Napoleon, such extreme anxiety has been shown ? 
This alliance, by the way, is one of the objects which the 
commission so often referred to, regards as of infinite 
importance to France in any future war with England. 

Then followed the sudden inspiration which changed 
at the moment of its issue La Medaille de la Grande 
Armie^ into La Medaille de Ste-Helene^ thus converted 
from a memorial of the victories and glories of France, 
to associations having connection only with misfortune 
and defeat. No interpretation is possible, except that 
which turns on the pohcy of keeping aUve the embers of 
discord to be fanned into a flame at any moment it 
might serve a purpose. 

The Itahan campaign, again, was a distinct breach of 
every idea of good understanding founded on a genuine 
pacific pohcy ; and could any illusion still have remained, 
the treatment of Switzerland, the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy, should have dispelled it. 

Since these events, however, Eussia has changed her 
previous attitude, and has. sought a close union with 
Austria and Prussia, apparently with the intention of 
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resisting the further developments of French pohcy ; and 
Louis Napoleon is again eager, for the time, and for his 
present purposes, to cultivate the Enghsh alhance ; for the 
present we shall hear no more of such measures as the 
revival of the trade in Negroes, or of the coercion of 
Portugal, whose opposition to that barbarous traffic had 
entirely originated in treaties with this coimtry of half a 
century's duration, and whose action in suppressing it had 
been constantly stimulated by each succeeding British 
Government, in conformitv with the earnest desire of the 
people of England. These acts were indeed singularly 
well chosen, if the object had been to wound the feehngs 
of the people of England, and to lower the prestige of the 
country in the eyes of the world, but by no possible inter- 
pretation can they be reconciled with the pretended firm 
and settled pohcy of concihation and sympathy. 

That " France alone goes to war for an idea " serves 
to recall to us the pohcy Louis Napoleon really repre- 
sents. Deep in the heart of every Frenchman is cherished 
the behef that France should be preeminent among na- 
tions, her boundaries widely extended to what are termed 
her natural hmits, and that it is her mission to fulfil the 
projects of Louis XIV and of the first Napoleon. 

History teaches that in both cases England formed 
the barrier against the final success of these aspirations. 
So long as Louis XIV held Charles EC as his pensioner, aU 
went well with him, and his pohcy was everywhere suc- 
cessful ; but on the expulsion of the Stuarts, England threw 
her weight into the scale of European right, and combining 
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with the other powers of Europe, frustrated his schemes, 
and so France resumed her proper place as one of the 
great powers, but not the one great power. 

Under a totally changed internal condition, the reign 
of Napoleon proved these ideas had lost none of their 
power, and again after a prolonged and terrible struggle, 
England was the soul and centre of the general alliance 
which baffled the ambition of France, and hurled the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe from his throne. 

Do such aspirations stHl hold their place in the minds 
of the French people ? and if the teachings of history are 
such as we read them, do they convey no similar lesson to 
the present representative of these ideas, who follows out 
his schemes with a persistent resolution not the less for- 
midable because he employs other means besides physical 
force ? 

Observe, for example, while he is straining every nerve 
to estabhsh a naval superiority, the use he is making of 
the party in England who oppose our armaments. When 
he makes his first step in the traditional policy of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, hear them exclaim " Perish Savoy! " 
and declare that national independence is as dust in the ba- 
lance when weighed against prospects of increased wealth 
and commerce. Strange inconsistency in men who claim 
the advanced posts in a nation of freemen ! But how 
usefiil, should it be attempted to deal with Belgium and 
the Ehine provinces in the same manner ! 

Again, in that celebrated conversation between an 
Enghshman and a Frenchman, which was published in 
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the "Times" of December 24th, 1859, the Emperor 
explains to Mr. Cobden's perfect satisfaction, that the 
people of England are utterly deceived in the belief that 
he has done more in naval preparations than simply to 
fiilfil the programme of Louis-Philippe ! — a programme 
which did not include one screw ship, still less one iron- 
plated frigate, which regarded the completion of Cher- 
bourg as remotely possible, and which never dreamed of 
the gigantic works at Brest, and at Toulon, compared with 
which those even of Cherbourg appear almost insignifi- 
cant. The least reference to the pages of the Enqiiete 
Parlementaire would have signally contradicted this bold 
assertion, though even its recommendations have been 
greatly surpassed by what is actually in progress. 

Again, the Frenchman explains that a great number of 
flat-bottomed boats, capable of carrying 500 troops each, 
have not been constructed for purposes of invasion, but 
owe their existence to the expectation on the part of the 
Emperor that Lord Derby's Government would put a 
stop to the export of coal as contraband of war during 
the Itahan campaign; it was to meet this contingency 
that these boats were built to carry coal by canal from 
Belgium to — Brest ! This seems a singular non sequiiur^ 
but is it not suggestive ? 

The French Conamercial Treaty has prevented the pos- 
sibility of this country hereafter placing a check on the sup- 
ply of coal to France, when she may attack other powers, 
except at the expense of ourselves becoming belligerents, 
for of course to stop the export of coal to France now 
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would be a breach of treaty, and consequently a casi^ 
belli. 

Finally, the Frenchman is made to say, and the Eng- 
lishman listens with an innocent interest as if it had not 
been his own story, repeated hundreds and hundreds of 
times for the last twenty years : " France is persuaded that 
^ your pretended apprehension is a sham — the Tory 
party having lost their influence, are endeavouring to get 
up this cry in order to restore its power on the old asso- 
ciations of national animosity." How dose the alliance 
with this party when the Emperor allows himself to be 
made their mouth-piece in reiterating such a very stale 
and absurd fiction ! 

In the ancient fable, the wind wasted all his firry in the 
contest for the traveller's cloak in vain; but the sun, 
throwing out his genial beams, soon obtained the victory ; 
and so it seems to be hoped that the recent blandishments 
of the Emperor will overcome all the suspicions of the 
English people, and induce us to cease this foolish deter- 
mination to vie with France in maintaining a great navy. 
Should this deep poUcy succeed, and the country be per- 
suaded to return to the estimates of the standard year 
1835, then Mr. Bright may well exclaim, perish India, 
perish Ireland, perish the independence of England itself 
rather than for a moment obstruct the sacred development 
of fi:ee-trade, for whatever he may say, the only means 
of preserving them will have been sacrificed. 

Should then the Emperor of the French entertain 
"ideas" so cherished in France, it does not seem so 
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wholly improbable that he should be pursuing a policy 
intended to reduce England to such comparative weak- 
ness as to be unable to defeat once more the traditional 
pohcy of France. And there are facts enough before us 
which it would not be difficult to explain on this hypo- 
thesis ; whatever other motives may have prompted the 
Commercial Treaty, it could not certainly have been 
more ably followed out if it were mainly intended to 
cajole us through the popularity with which free-trade 
is regarded, and through the influence those who are 
looked upon as its representatives exercise on other sub- 
jects. So long however as England remains true to 
herself, the universal dominion of France is a dream ; but 
if betrayed by the folly of her statesmen, she should sacri- 
fice the power, especially the naval power, necessary to 
maintain her great place, then are those ambitious aspira- 
tions not far from their accomplishment, for a Charlemagne 
may again reign in Europe, should the power of England 
be echpsed. 

Whatever may be said on many of the points touched 
upon, enough has been shown to prove that the navy of 
France is very powerful, and that it occupies in a most 
remarkable degree the constant interest of the Emperor. 

The striking efficiency it has attained has been by virtue 
of a system of administration ably conducted on the prin- 
ciple of direct personal responsibility to the minister and 
with the minister, for every branch of the service. 

The Minister of Marine has absolute authority under 
the Emperor. 
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He is assisted by a '* Conseil d' Amiraute " which he 
consults, whose opinions are recorded, but the minister 
acts on his own responsibility, and when he thinks fit, 
disregards its advice. 

Each of those elements, which in the aggregate con- 
stitute a navy, is placed under a responsible head, who 
manages all the details of his department, aad is answer- 
able for its efficiency. 

The counsels of the Commission of Enquiry have been 
vigorously followed out, and France has now to boast 
of a splendid fleet in commission, carefiilly trained to a 
complete system of manoeuvres necessary to the develop- 
ment of the new powers afforded by steam ; which has also 
fulfilled its most important functions during peace as a 
great training school for the officers of the navy, and for 
the maritime population at large. 

A very large proportion of the ships not in active 
service can be ready at a few days' notice, and can at 
once be manned with* crews trained to every duty fi-om 
the Inscription Maritime. 

At Toulon, at Brest, and at Cherbourg, vast basins 
and numerous docks have been prepared, or are in pro- 
gress, affording ample facilities for coaling, supplying and 
repairing &eeis^ to an extent proportioned to the exigen- 
cies which modern warfare would create. 

If France does possess any advantage over us, how- 
ever, it can only be in the superiority of her administra- 
tive powers, shown in the organisation of her very inferior 
resources, for England possesses every element of naval 
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strength in far greater abundance and in much higher 
perfection, while every demand for the means of cultivating 
them has been granted by the Legislature with a lavish 
hand. 

Never was a country so powerftd in the spirit and 
loyalty of its people, in its boimdless material resources, 
in the imequalled skill and energy of its engineers and 
shipbuilders. 

Never were our officers and seamen worthier of their 
ancient fame — Peel in the Crimea, or with his 32-pounder 
advancing with the first hne of skirmishers in Central 
India, — the heroic Hope, wounded again and again at 
the Peiho Forts, found by their sides the same hearts of 
oak that won the great battles of former days. 

The country through its dearest interests demands the 
safeguard of a sufficient navy. The officers and men, 
ready to risk their hves in her defence, claim in the name 
of justice that adequate numbers of comrades trained to 
arms shall be forthcoming in the hour of need, and that 
all those various material resources and faciUties necessary 
to enable them to take and keep the sea, and to defeat the 
enemy, shall be prepared beforehand with due foresight, 
and to an adequate extent 

All true-hearted Enghshmen are agreed that the navy 
shall be maintained in full efficiency, and Parliament has 
only responded to the national will, by the unhesitating 
hberahty with which it has satisfied every demand ; nor 
is there reason to doubt that the sums so generously 
voted would have been amply sufficient to fulfil the 

c 2 
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desire of the pubKc and provide all the means neces- 
sary to meet any possible emergency; but if it could 
be shown that the sums, enormous as they are, have yet 
fallen short of what was necessary, the blame must rest 
with the governing powers, for Parhament has proved 
its readiness to grant all that might be asked. 

To the question — " Are we or are we not provided 
with any system which approaches in its results the 
admirable organisation of the navy of France ? " it is 
no answer to point to the millions upon milUons voted 
by the House of Commons without stint, more especially 
as a bad system is certain to be an expensive one, and 
no mere expenditure of money, however great, can afford 
the least security that the affairs of the navy are con- 
ducted with that foresight, ability, and persistent energy 
which have marked the measures of France, and by 
which alone great things can be accomplished. It 
is absurd not to face the question, " Are we, or are we 
not in a condition to maintain our naval supremacy?" 
" Have the great elements which constitute naval power 
been ably and wisely dealt with, and are they so organ- 
ised as to justify the confidence we place in the navy, as 
the inviolable safeguard of the dearest interests of the 
country ? " 

It is proposed to inquire if the country is really thus 
provided, and, should there be any shortcomings, to in- 
vestigate the causes to which they are to be attributed. 
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CHAP. n. 

TUB ADMIRALTY. 

The great office of Lord High Admiral has been executed 
by commission for nearly a century and a half, except 
for the short period, during which the Duke of Clarence 
administered the affairs of the navy in person, as Lord 
High Admiral. 

A distinction 'was formerly made between the execu- 
tive and civil branches of the service, the former was 
directly managed by the Admiralty, while the administra- 
tion of the dockyards and of the civil services, were in 
the hands of the Navy Board, which was of course subor- 
dinate to the Admiralty. 

In 1833, however, the Navy Board was abolished, and 
the department of the Surveyor of the Navy, the Ac- 
countant-General, the Storekeeper-General, and the Comp- 
troller of Victualling, were brought under the direct 
superintendence of the Admiralty ; at the same time the 
Transport Board also was abohshed. 

The Admiralty since this change has consisted of six 
Commissioners and two Secretaries. 

The post of First Lord of the Admiralty has been filled 
by statesmen whose party position entitled them to a 

c 3 
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seat in the Cabinet, but with one exception, the First 
Lord has never had any professional connection with the 
navy. 

Four of the Commissioners are naval officers of dis- 
tinction, the senior of whom, often spoken of as the 
*' Senior Sea Lord," is considered as the special adviser 
of the minister on all professional matters. 

The sixth and Junior Lord is often a yoimg gentleman 
trying his " 'prentice hand " on naval affairs, as his first 
introduction into pubhc hfe. 

Of the two Secretaries, one is a permanent appoint- 
ment ; the first Secretary (as well as the First and Junior 
Lord) is in Parhament, and when the First Lord as at 
present, is in the Upper House, he becomes often the sole 
organ of the Admiralty in the House of Commons. 

Any two Lords and a Secretary are sufficient to con- 
stitute a Board. 

The whole Board, and the First Secretary, change 
with every change of Government ; but one, usually a 
junior naval member of the Board, has often been con- 
tinued in the new Admiralty to give some leaven of ex- 
perience to the new occupants of office. 

The First Lord, as a member of the Cabinet, and pos- 
sessed of the secret intentions of the Government, may 
often require certain armaments, or distribution of force to 
be made, for reasons not communicated to the Board ; 
but in all matters concerning the internal government of 
the navy*, he has, at least theoretically, no powers what- 
ever apart from the Board. It is nevertheless stated on 
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very high authority, that in practice the First Lord may 
always effect any change he pleases irrespective of the 
opinions of his colleagues. 

If such independent action is possible, every argument 
of common sense, as of fair dealing, would condemn the 
solemn farce of covering it with the collective responsibi- 
hty, which has always sheltered every measure ; and would 
urge that the minister should stand before the country 
responsible for every act to which the majority of the 
Board does not assent. 

We will suppose that the multifarious affairs of the navy 
have just fallen into the hands of a Board of Admiralty, 
composed of a First Lord who may have held other 
offices but is ignorant of maritime affairs; of naval 
officers entertaining very different opinions on all profes- 
sional matters, and with' perhaps one exception, with- 
out official experience ; and of the Junior Lord. 

The new occupants of office of necessity fall into the 
former grooves, adopt the programme of their prede- 
cessors, and thus each member of the Board finds him- 
self invested with the superintendence of some dozen 
branches of naval administration according to a printed 
form, entitled " Distribution of Business," under which 
various duties are parcelled out to each Lord, according 
to his seniority at the Board. This arrangement of the 
" Distribution of Business " is spoken of occasionally as 
if it had something of a secret official character, but the 
absurdity of this idea is very great, seeing that it is 
hung up in almost every room, in a printed form as in 

c 4 
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the other public offices, and can obviously only be useful 
for the information of the pubUc, for every person who 
goes to the Admiralty on business must of course as- 
certain in whose department his business hes, and every 
messenger and porter in the estabUshment is ready to 
supply him with the necessary information. The mode 
in which the business is thus distributed is also to be found 
over and over again in the blue books, in the Evidence 
of Lords of the Admiralty before Parliamentary and 
other Commissions ; this air of mystery is worth noticing, 
however, for it strongly exemplifies the absolute nulhty 
of all sense of individual responsibihty of each member 
of the Board, in connection with those branches of business 
which are committed to his charge by his colleagues. 

The First Lord must often read with positive dismay 
the hst of some twelve or fifteen matters, entirely apart 
from all his previous habits and experience, which are 
entrusted by this arrangement to his own personal ma- 
nagement and supervision. 

The next Commissioner (the Senior Sea Lord), finds 
matters so multifarious, so important, so very difficult, all 
thrown upon his hands under such circumstances as to 
constitute in the aggregate a charge which no man that 
ever hved could fulfil. While his time is fuUy taken up 
by the constant superintendence of all the other business 
of the navy, he has the Manning of the Fleet. to provide 
for, and the magnitude of the task from the absence of 
any organised system or settled plan providing for this 
vital matter, will soon be referred to. 
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To the other Naval Lords are committed a great variety 
of matters of more or less importance, amongst which are 
the superintendence of the Storekeeper-General, and of 
the Comptroller of Victualling, while the Junior Lord is 
charged with the supervision of the Accountant-General's 
department, and also with the exceedingly important 
superintendence of the Director of Works, which in- 
cludes that of the docks, basins, and other works at our 
arsenals. 

It is most important to remember, that this distribution 
of business is an internal arrangement by which the 
Board delegates to its several members a portion of 
its own duties ; that each member is responsible to the 
Board, and to the Board alone, for his performance of 
those duties ; and that for each and all these duties the 
responsibility before Parhament and the country is that, 
not of the individual Lord, but of the Board in its collec- 
tive capacity. 

The several members of the Board are not therefore in 
the least degree identified in the eyes of the pubhc with 
the branches entrusted to them, so this want of individual 
connection with the subjects they individually administer, 
and this collective responsibility of the Board for every- 
thing, produces practically a complete want of that essen- 
tial corrective and safeguard, a direct personal responsibi- 
lity for each branch of the pubhc service. 

This system operates more or less injuriously upon 
every branch of naval administration ; but its evils are un- 
fortunately most fully experienced with respect to the most 
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important of all. As regards the departments presided 
over and actually managed in 9,11 their details by perma- 
nent heads, the supervision of Lords of the Admiralty, at 
the best appears nugatory, for members of the Board can- 
not be expected from their previous training to possess that 
knowledge with respect to them, essential to any efficient 
superintendence, and it must always be objectionable to 
overshadow the real practical responsibihty of the compe- 
tent head of a department, with the. merely nominal super- 
vision of superior authority. What advantage, for ^ex- 
ample, has the coimtry derived from the labours of some 
thirty or forty yoimg gentlemen who have succeeded 
each other in the nominal superintendence of the depart- 
ment managed by that able pubUc officer, the Accountant- 
General ? If supervision is necessary, it should be one 
involving a real practical, responsibility, and this can only 
exist concurrently with competent knowledge and expe- 
rience. If, for example, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
being a civilian, should be forced to take command of the 
Channel fleet in person, the responsibility for the probable 
consequences would rest rather with those who placed 
him in command, than with the individual, who from the 
necessity of the case, would be ignorant of every duty, 
and from his misfortime and not by his fault had been 
placed in so false a position. 

Looking to another most important subject, we find the 
Junior Lord, a civilian, is charged with the superintend- 
ence of the Department of the Director of Works, a soldier ; 
this department includes the whole system of basin. 
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docks, and harbour accommodation for the fleet, matters 
intimately connected with the rise and fall of tides, the 
draught of water of ships under different circumstances, 
especially requiring the knowledge and experience of a 
seaman, to deal with satisfactorily ; the same observa- 
tions also apply with respect to the harbours of refuge, 
which is in the First Lord's department ; it would there- 
fore not be surprising if these most important branches 
of naval preparation should prove to be in but a poor 
condition. 

This mode of superintending the Departments of the 
Accountant, and Storekeeper-General, and the Comptroller 
of Victualhng is highly objectionable in principle, yet the 
permanent heads are left to manage most of the details of 
their departments, and they are on the whole in a highly 
efficient state. But in the Direction of Works there is no 
certain definite duty to perform ; and the changes we have 
witnessed in the ships which compose the fleet occasion 
a corresponding necessity for adapting our estabUshments 
to their repair and supply, on which practical and profes- 
sional judgment is indispensable. 

With respect to the department of the Surveyor of the 
Navy, the Senior Sea Lord superintends the Dockyards, so 
far as relates to the Surveyor's Department, and this has for 
a long course of years been acted upon so as to bring the 
whole details of the work of the dockyards under the 
orders of the Admiralty, and to deprive the Surveyor of 
due authority over the department for which he is nomi- 
nally responsible. For many years previously, as weU as 
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during the whole Eussiau war, and down to the year 
1859, the Sun^eyor had no power to give a single order 
to any person employed in the dockyards on any subject 
whatever. Things necessary to be done went to the Ad- 
miralty in the form of a " submission " from him, and if 
approved, could only be executed by an order from the 
Admiralty. Tlie Surveyor has been reproached for not 
personally superintending to a greater extent the work in 
the dockyards, but what a mockery would be such an 
attempt on the part of a pubhc officer, who was so 
utterly deprived of authority, that had he witnessed the 
wholesale destruction of the pubhc property he could 
have taken no step to arrest it except by a " submission " 
to the Admiralty. Thus the authority of the only person 
who by himself or his assistants might have exercised a 
real practical general superintendence, was almost extin- 
guished, and any one who considers the position, and the 
necessity of effective control over establishments of this 
description, may well be astonished that imder such a 
system the dockyards should have been maintained in a 
state of efficiency. 

The interference of the Admiralty with the details of 
dockyard work which had so long prevailed, was modified 
by the present Admiralty in 1859, and the Surveyor 
has since been allowed to give orders direct to the dock- 
yards on various matters of importance; but in many 
respects the position stiU requires further great change 
before he can occupy his proper groimd, as the responsible 
head of a department; the recent change does great 
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credit to the present Admiralty, but it might be any day 
reversed if there was a change of government. 

Objectionable as this system has been with respect to 
the Surveyor's department, there has still been some 
security for the public interest, inasmuch as there was a 
permanent officer connected with it, whose influence would 
be necessarily great with every Board of Admiralty, and 
would operate consistently and in the same direction. 

But the climax of the evils of the system is reached 
when similar management is apphed to a subject of the 
highest moment having no responsible person permanently 
connected with it, and respecting which no plan can be 
traced to guide the steps of the fleeting occupants of office ; 
this most remarkable combination of adverse conditions 
unhappily is to be found in the manning of the navy, the 
most difficult and the most important duty, to fulfil which 
the Admiralty may be said to exist, for unless the Fleet 
can be manned, all the material elements of naval power 
prepared at such boundless cost, are worse than worthless. 

The Manning of the Fleet, as has already been shown, 
in common with a vast number of other matters, is 
thrown upon the shoulders of the Senior Sea Lord by the 
distribution of business ; and this great and vital matter 
is thus delegated by the Board to one of its members, 
who is already so overwhelmed with other business that 
it is absolutely impossible he can give it more than occa- 
sional and very cursory attention. 

Under the French system, there is the Inscription Mari- 
time, organised to the highest degree, fully understood 
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being in constant operation at all times, and thoroughly es- 
tablished by law. There are several hundreds of officers of 
various grades employed in superintending its operation, 
and conducting its details ; the force it will produce is 
known almost to a man, and the Minister can always ob- 
tain the fullest information of the amount of force at his 
command, while the subject makes no demand on his 
time or his attention. With us, on the contrary, there is 
no system organised, no principle recognised, nor is there 
any responsible person permanently connected with the 
subject to whom the incoming Admiralty or the Senior Sea 
Lord can look, as sharing its responsibility, far less entrust ^ 
with the execution of its projects. The Senior Sea Lord 
finds that the manning the fleet was in his predecessor's 
hands, and he will vainly seek for any consistent course of 
action among a mass of contradictory circulars, embracing 
and confiising every possible question that can arise between 
seamen collectively, and the governing powers. He will 
find a number of petty expedients and small palliatives 
on no comprehensive plan, which if all the men on paper 
were forthcoming, would supply about a sixth part of the 
number war would instantly demand ; and no organised 
plan exists which gives him the services of one man more. 
In short, he has not a system to superintend, but he has 
to grope his way in the dark to devise and establish one, 
his time being taken up with the superintendence of the 
current afiairs of the navy demanding perpetual attention, 
his term of office probably extending over only a few 
months, with the consciousness that whatever he might 
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commence, his successors would almost certainly not 
continue. 

Amongst the heap of documents, showing the fiitihty 
of attempting to effect so great a work by small spasmodic 
efforts, he will see that the Admiralty has repeatedly 
acknowledged its incapacity to deal with the question 
under the existing system, by turning it over to Com- 
missions out of doors, which have generally made their 
Eeports to the successors of the Board who appointed 
them, and whose recommendations have never been more 
than very partially carried out. 

It wiU be said that the responsibility for such a state of 
things rests upon the Admiralty. But which Admiralty ? 
The reply must be, aU the Admiralties that have existed 
since the inability to man the fleet was proved twenty or 
thirty years ago, a fact which has been subsequently de- 
clared repeatedly in Parhament by members of the 
Board ; in vain shall we seek for any individual permanent 
responsibility, and had such existed in any apparent tan- 
gible shape, it must have led to the remedy, for no 
man dare to have allowed himself to be so involved in it 
without insisting on effectual means of manning the navy 
in time of danger being devised. 

The Senior Sea Lord in his individual capacity has 
no responsibihty ; nor has he to administer a system : he 
has a system to invent, to create ; and with all his other 
duties pressing constantly upon him, it is nothing less 
than impossible that the manning of the fleet should be 
so provided for, nor will it be to the end of time, 
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unless a more efficient mode of dealing with it can be 
discovered. 

In the first place a large measure must be devised by- 
Government for providing all that War would require, by 
enabling the Admiralty rapidly to expand our force in sea- 
men for that great event, in contemplation of the possi- 
bihty of which we may be said alone to maintain a navy. 

In place of a host of petty expedients theTe must be 
one comprehensive plan, and the Fleet in Peace should be 
considered mainly as the nucleus for the Navy in War. 

Li the second place the system when decided on, must 
be made a department of naval administration, placed 
under a permanent head responsible to the governing 
power of the navy, and with him to the country. 

It is obvious to the least reflection, that if the de- 
partments of Accountant-General, Storekeeper-General, 
Comptroller of Victualling, and Surveyor, were deprived 
of their permanent heads, and their duties thrown into the 
mass of work to be managed by the Board, to be taken up 
and laid down again every year or two, and to pass into 
new hands at every change of Government, those branches 
of naval administration would soon fall into inextricable 
confusion ; and is it reasonable to suppose that the far 
more important, as it is also the infinitely more difficult 
question of manning the fleet, can be dealt with suc- 
cessfully on such principles ? 

Whether or no a civihan may be able to fulfil satis- 
factorily the functions of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
it is very obvious that, to whomsoever they may be 
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entrusted, there is one preliminary condition essential to 
success, namely, that each, important branch of the navy 
shall be represented by a permanent responsible person, 
possessing a perfect knowledge of the state of his depart- 
ment, and a mastery of the details he regulates and super- 
intends, on whom the minister may rely for the fullest 
information as to the condition of each branch of the 
pubhc service, especially as to the actual force at his 
command. 

Such means of information are wholly wanting in the 
most important of all, namely — the Manning of the Fleet, 
and the only knowledge yet attained has been that of our 
utterly unorganised and critical position ; the only remedy 
proposed, to turn the subject over to a Commission out 
of doors, strictly charged however on no account to ex- 
tend its inquiries to what is in fact the whole question, 
namely, the course pursued and manner in which the 
subject has been dealt with by the Admiralty itself. 

It is imnecessary to insist at any length on the evil 
of divided councils, which must often occur amongst 
six persons brought together by the chapter of accidents, 
without previous knowledge of each other's views, and 
in fact the Admiralty often represents nothing so com- 
pletely as the endless diversity of opinion which prevails 
among naval officers ; a diversity which on the other 
hand, is partly accounted for by the absence of any 
standard course of pohcy to be discovered in the conduct 
of successive naval administrations. 
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The government of the navy by a Board consisting of 
six members, without harmony of opinion, and on whose 
shoulders is thrown a confused mass of business, executive, 
administrative, and financial, which comprehends duties of 
such magnitude as that of creating a system for manning 
of the fleet, and on the other hand, descends to details 
of the pettiest description, while no individual responsi- 
bility attaches to any one object it has to fulfil, would 
afford small prospect of successful results, even apart from 
the constant change of persons who so rapidly succeed 
each other in these Sisyphian labours. 

In order however fiilly to comprehend the merits of 
the system, this latter element of failure cannot be passed 
over. 

In a period of not much more than thirty years, up to 
1859, there were seventeen changes in the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, giving an average tenure of office to each of 
about one year, ten months, two weeks ; and during the 
same period the total number of changes in those who have 
managed the affairs of the navy as Members of the Board, 
and Secretaries of the Admiralty, amounted to 103. 

The changes have occurred recently in a yet more 
rapid succession, for within the last eight years there Have 
been four general changes of the Board with that of the 
Government, and there have been five First Lords, with 
thirty-four changes in all of members of the Board and 
Secretaries. 

Suppose it should happen, by the chronic neglect of 
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some important element of naval strength, that a serious 
calamity occurred, who of the 103 gentlemen who have 
shared in the management of naval affairs would be held 
responsible ? Or it may be asked, which of the many 
Boards of Admiralty which have so quickly succeeded 
each other in office? The country, aroused to the 
astounding fact that the right arm of her defence in 
which she had so implicitly trusted, was notwithstanding a 
boundless expenditure, in a very critical condition, would 
put a sudden end to that practical irresponsibility which 
prevails under ordinary circumstances. There can be no 
doubt that the brunt of pubhc indignation would fall on 
the actual occupants of office, but with singular injustice ; 
for, with respect to any deep seated and long existing 
deficiency, they would be less to blame than their prede- 
cessors, who have not only held, but have quitted, office 
with full experience of the want of organisation of our 
resources and of the evils of our system, and yet neither 
in office nor out of office, have endeavoured to provide 
a remedy ; and if each successive Admiralty finds in- 
creasing difficulties, and naval affairs appear to be more 
and more inefficiently conducted, it is not necessarily that 
those whose misfortune it is to be called to their ad- 
ministration are more in fault than those who have gone 
before them ; but it is rather owing to the accumulated, 
and still accumulating defects and short-comings insepar- 
able fi:om the system which has defeated the earnest efforts 
of so many able and honest men. 

D 2 
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That any Admiralty, consisting of statesmen unac- 
quainted with maritime affairs, or the habits and feehngs 
of seamen, and of naval officers probably all holding 
different opinions, should be able in the course of a few 
months' tenure of office, not only to arrive at soimd con- 
clusions, but should succeed in estabUshing a system on 
a firm and lasting basis for manning the navy, is absolutely 
impossible ; even should such a scheme be devised by 
perfect wisdom, there could be no hope of those who origi- 
nated it remaining long enough in office to carry it out 
themselves, and we know too well by sad experience how 
completely the management of the navy resembles a rope 
of sand, and how httle each succeeding Board is disposed 
to take up and continue the measures of their prede- 
cessors. 

The whole plan of naval administration manifests such 
an amount of absurdity that if a perverse ingenuity were 
employed to suggest the most inefficient possible system 
for managing a navy, it might fairly be defied to pro- 
duce anything worse. 

Many objections however that have been stated may 
be considered of a theoretical nature, and as systems 
perfect in theory are very apt nevertheless to break down 
in practice, so on the other hand things which theo- 
retically considered cannot be for a moment defended, are 
yet sometimes attended by a certain degree of practical 
success. 

Thus any statement of theoretical defects in our system 
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of naval administration will be justly considered as incon- 
clusive ; and hence it becomes necessary to ascertain its 
value by practical results, as shown by a more particular 
inquiry into the actual condition of the most important 
branches of the navy, and so to apply to the solution 
of the question the inexorable logic of facts. 
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CHAP. m. 

DOCKTAEDS AND SHIPS OF WAE. 

As the principal elements of which a navy consists are 
ships and seamen, so they must be the most important 
objects of aU naval administration, and the actual state 
and condition of these elements which compose a navy 
must therefore afford the most conclusive test of the 
merits of the existing system. 

The French axiom, " Nothing is extemporised at sea, " 
is unquestionably true ; and so the ships, with the other 
apphances which would be required in war, must be bmlt 
and prepared during peace, in readiness to protect and 
maintain our interests. 

The complaint that ships are worn out without ever 
having been at sea, is in other words to lament that we 
have had forty years of peace, the long continuance of 
which may be fairly attributed in a great degree to the 
possession of effective means of defence, always its best 
security. It would be much more reasonable to complain 
that one's house had never been burnt down, or that one 
was still aUve after having paid fire or life assurance for 
many years, for in these cases the catastrophe of fire or 
of death cannot be prevented by the precaution. 

The position of England at sea is defensive to a far 
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greater degree than that of any other country, for she 
stands alone in the magnitude of the objects she must be 
ready to defend in all quarters of the globe, and as the 
French Commission observes, England is vulnerable every- 
where. 

She has no desire to extend her possessions, but she is 
determined to protect them, and though anxious to re- 
main at peace if possible, she is resolved to maintain ample 
means of providing for their security. That such is the 
will of the nation has been proved by many sacrifices, and 
supposing it to be fulfilled, and that we possessed all that 
is necessary for the purpose of self-preservation, no further 
efibrts would be required, for imder such circumstances 
it never could be our pohcy in times of profound peace, 
to invent new engines or to strike out new principles of 
war, the only efiect of which would be to add largely to 
our expenditure. 

But on the other hand, if other naval powers devote 
themselves to the increase of their navies, and strain every 
nerve to obtain advantages at sea by new instruments 
of war, ably conceived and energetically brought into 
existence, England is compelled by the essential condi- 
tions of her position, to supply herself as rapidly as her 
neighbours with these new warlike engines. 

Having regard to the great interests staked on her 
naval pre-eminence, she cannot allow any other power to 
obtain a superiority at sea without risking the existence 
of at least a part of those interests, the combination of 
which constitutes her greatness. 

D 4 
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The Emperor of the French expressed his surprise and 
disappomtment at our feeble operations in the Baltic, to 
which he attributed the prolongation of the war to a 
second year, and had we been duly prepared with the 
class of small vessels (which in case of war near home, 
would have been necessary to the defence of our own 
shores), probably the campaign of 1854 would have 
produced peace, notwithstanding our disasters in the 
Crimea. 

Sir CSbarles Napier, however, in 1854, had not one 
gun-boat with his fleet, nor had he one mortar vessel. 

Sir Eichard Dundas, in the second year of this war, 
had but sixteen or eighteen gun-boats, and a dozen mortar 
vessels. 

It was not till 1855 that a sufficient number of these 
vessels was commenced; and after the war was over 
upwards of 150 were triumphantly paraded in 1856, in 
proof of our boundless resources. Our resources are 
boundless, but if they are only called into existence when 
it is too late, the exposm-e of the want of vigour and fore- 
sight in bringing them into action is far more damaging, 
than any display of latent power can be the reverse, and 
only encourages hostile speculations founded on the behef, 
that " in England nothing is organised," and on the fact, 
that " at sea nothing can be extemporised." 

If Sir Charles Napier had possessed in 1854 the few 
gunboats with which Sir Eichard Dimdas was provided 
in the following year, or if in 1855 Sir Eichard Dundas 
had commanded the 150 vessels uselessly paraded after 
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peace was concluded, how different would have been the 
history of the Eussian war, especially how different the 
position England would have occupied in the eyes of the 
world at its termination I The Eussian measures of de- 
fence went OR pari passu with ours for attack, and what 
only sufficed to destroy the dockyard of Sveaburg in 1855, 
in 1854 would probably have produced far greater re- 
sults. That gun-boats were indispensable to successful 
operations in the Baltic was perfectly well known, and 
was urged on the Admiralty in the autiunn of 1853 by 
Sir C. Napier, as well as by many other officers, and since 
active operations could not be commenced till May, there 
was sufficient time to have prepared a considerable force 
by the time the Baltic was open. 

These vessels were built for a special purpose, and if it 
had been certain they would all rot in three years, it would 
have been wise to build them, had they only been built 
in time to produce some result worthy of what was 
expected from the first naval power ; but the means came 
slowly halting after the occasion, and we have nothing to 
look back upon but regret upon regrets. 

Then follows the history of hauling them up at a great 
cost within a hundred yards of the sea, but with a perverse 
ingenuity, in a place whence it required months to launch 
them again; they remained in this condition for two 
years, until at the cost of thousands more the means of 
getting them afloat was at length provided. Their defec- 
tive condition appears to have resulted from the necessity 
of the case, caused by the impossibility of getting sea- 
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soned timber, and by their hasty construction exposed to 
the weather which was also unavoidable ; but this result 
would occasion comparatively littie cause for regret, had 
they but been in time for the war which called them 
into existence. 

Prom the moment the Eeports of the French Com- 
missioners were presented, the Government proceeded 
with the utmost energy to fulfil and in some cases to 
exceed their recommendations. All this was going on 
almost unknown to us, until the inauguration of Cherbourg 
in 1858 appeared to take every one by surprise, though 
the fullest information was before us in the Enquete Par- 
lementaire, recommending in the strongest language the 
urgent necessity of completing it immediately, as absolutely 
indispensable to place France in a proper position in case of 
a war with England. Cherbourg was spoken of as " the eye 
to watch, and the arm to strike England," in the words of 
the First Napoleon ; and it was proposed by the Commis- 
sion to complete it in six years, instead of sixty which at the 
rate of outlay and progress prior to 1852, it would have 
occupied. Accordingly, it was completed in 1858, and 
inaugurated in the presence of a large number of our 
legislators and statesmen, who appeared to be quite taken 
aback at the spectacle. It is to be remembered, not 
only that we had before us the published Eeports of 
the Commission urging the immediate and energetic con- 
clusion of these mighty works, but that this tenfold 
increase of the efforts, and the outlay employed in their 
^execution had been going on for six years, only sixty miles 
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from our own shores, without seeming to attract any 
attention in England. 

These great preparations, thus forced upon the public 
notice, created much anxiety in the country as to our 
own naval preparations, for the unobserved growth of 
this great arsenal so close to our own shores had 
necessarily a very startling effect, and towards the end 
of the year the Treasury appointed a committee to inquire 
into the condition of the navy on several subjects, which 
were in fact the special and most important duties of 
naval administration. 

The Committee was appointed by Lord Derby in the 
following minute * : — 

" Minute, 1st December, 1858. 

'^ The attention of the Cabinet has been drawn to the very 
serious increase which has taken place of late years in the Navy 
Estimates, while, at the same time, it is represented that the 
naval force of the country is far inferior to what it ought to be 
with reference to that of other powers, and especially of France ; 
and that increased efiForts and increased expenditure are impera- 
tively called for to place it on a proper footing. Whatever may 
be essential to the maintenance of the naval supremacy of the 
country must be secured as a matter of paramount necessity ; 
and the amount of force requisite for that purpose muet be 
decided on the responsibility of the Cabinet, and cannot be dele- 
gated to any other authority. Sut inasmuch as financial con- 

* Report of a Committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire into 
the Navy Estimates, from 1852 to 1858, and into the comparative 
state of the Navies of England and France. (Ordered to be printed by 
the House of Commons, April 4, 1859). 
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aiderations cannot be o^erlooked^ the Cabinet have tbougbt it 
desirable that a strict examination should be made into the 
comparative expenditure of the years 1852-53 and 1853-54, and 
of the present year, with a view of placing fully before the 
Cabinet all the causes which have contributed to the large 
increase which has taken place, and which appear to threaten a 
further increase for the future. Some of these causes are plMn 
and obvious; but there is room for inquiry whether, in each 
case, they have been sufficient to justify the amount of increase 
which they have respectively involved. This is a question of 
detail which can only be satisfactorily answered by a close and 
minute examination of accounts ; and the Cabinet are of opinion 
that such an examination ought to be entrusted to a small com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen of acknowledged ability, and 
practically conversant with finance and with naval accounts. 
They have, therefore, requested Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary of 
the Treasury; Mr. Corry, Secretary of the Admiralty; Sir 
Bichard Bromley, ELC.B., Accountant-G-eneral of the Navy; and 
Mr. Anderson, Chief Clerk in the Treasury, to undertake the 
task. These gentlemen, having accepted the duty, will meet at 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's house in Downing-street, and 
will prosecute, with as little delay as possible, the investigation 
confided to them, and report to the Treasury the results of their 
inquiries, with any suggestions which they may be desirous of 
making. 

" It is unnecessary to observe that the duty which they have 
undertaken is of a highly confidential character, that it is not 
necessary to invest them with any formal character, and that 
they possess no authority for summoning witnesses, or requiring 
the production of papers ; but the Board of Admiralty will put 
them &eely in possession of such documents as may fiEi^ilitate 
their inquiries ; and it cannot be doubted that the officers of the 
various departments will be ready to give them any information 
in their power. It is very desirable that the Committee should 
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confer freely with several of these officers^ and more especially 
with Sir Baldwin Walker, the Surveyor of the Navy, whose 
opinion, with regard to one, especially, of the principal subjects 
of inquiry, is entitled to every respect. 

" The Committee will not fail to examine minutely into the 
expenditure in the dockyards, and the adequacy, or otherwise, of 
the labour given in return for the large sums expended ; and as 
one of the main causes assigned for a prospective increase is the 
comparative state of preparation of France, in respect of powerful 
screw-steamers, and the expenditure which has taken place, and 
is still going on, in her dockyards, it would be very desirable 
that the Committee should investigate, if they have the means 
of doing so, the recent expenditure of the Empire, as compared 
with our own, on dockyard works, including the construction and 
armament of ships of war, and report the result at which they 
arrive. For this purpose, they will be furnished by the Earl of 
Malmesbury, in the strictest confidence, with such information 
as Her Majesty's Grovemment have received; and it is possible 
that members of the Committee may themselves be in possession 
of some materials for instituting a comparison. 

" As the inquiry is of a strictly confidential character, it is not 
thought necessary to hamper the Committee with any formal or 
precise instructions. They will understand that the main object 
of the Cabinet is to obtain the fullest and most detailed informa- 
tion as to the causes of the increased expenditure ; but that they 
will be happy to receive from the Committee any suggestions 
which their knowledge and experience may enable them to oflFer, 
either for efifecting reduction of expenditure in any branch, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, for improving the condition and 
efficiency of our naval force* 

" 1st December, 1858." 

The financial inquiry into the Naval Estimates and Ex- 
penditure from 1852 to 1858, might perhaps be considered 
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a Intimate subject of investigation for a Committee of 
the Treasury ; but such questions as the comparative force 
of the navies of France and England ? whether the labour 
in the dockyards is equivalent or not to the expendi- 
tTire? and how to improve the condition and efficiency 
of our naval force ? cannot be separated from the special 
charge of the Commission for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral, and matters so bound up with the 
gravest responsibilities of that Commission, cannot be 
remitted to an irresponsible Committee at the Treasury 
without putting aside the Admiralty, and apparently con- 
demning its administration as incompetent. Whatever 
motives may have induced Lord Derby to prosecute these 
inquiries by a Treasury Committee, no doubt could exist 
in his mind after the report was presented, as to the inef- 
ficiency of Admiralty Administration. 

The Committee in its Eeport after stating steamships are 
now alone effisctive for purposes of war, gives the follow- 
ing tables and facts as the result of its inquiries : — 





Une-of-Battle Ships. 


Frigates. 




English. 


French. 


English. 


French. 


December;^ 1858 : 
Complete, Hull \ 
and Machineiy J 
Receiying Engines 
Converting • - 
Building - - - 

Total - - 


29 

4 

7 
10 

60 


- - 29{ 

. - 2 

- - 4 

- - 5 

- -40 


Screw 17 -1 r 

PaddleOj I 

. - 2 

- - 

. - 6 


Screw 16 1 
Paddle 19J 
. . 3 

- - 1 

- - 8 


- - 34 


- - 46 



Iron-plated Ships Building 
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It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that England 
and France have at present predeely the same number of stea/m 
Ivae-of-battle ships complete; that France has eight more 
steam-frigates complete ; that, on the completion of the ships 
now in progress, England will have ten steam line-of-battle 
ships more than France, and France twelve steam-frigates more 
than England ; and it is to be observed, ¥dth reference to the 
line-of-battle ships " building," that the five French are in a 
much more forward state, and represent more work actually 
executed than the ten English : the quantity of work executed 
on the former being V*'^^^ whereas, on the ten building in 
England, it is only a fraction more than y ths. It is, however, 
to be observed, that of the ten English ships building, three are 
three-deckers, of which class the French are not building any. 
France wUl also have four i/ron-sided ships, with engine of 
800 or 900 horsepower. 

It is statedy that these iron-sided shipSy of which two are 
more than half completed, will be svbstituted for Une-^f-battle 
ships; their timbers are of the scanUvng of a three-decker; 
they are to have thirty-six heavy guns, most of th&m rifled 
50'pounders, which will throw an 80 i6. hollow percussion 
shot; they will be cased with iron ; and so convinced do naval 
w^n seem to be in France of the irresistible qualities of these 
ships, thai they are of opinion that no more ships of the line 
will be laid down, and thai in ten years that class of vessels 
will have become obsolete. 

In addition to the fifty steam line-of-battle ships (English) 
above enumerated as ** built," "building," and "converting," 
there are six sailing line-of-battle ships proposed to be con- 
verted into steam-ships. 

These six would raise the number of English screw-ships of 
the line to fifty-six ; and if the estimates for artificers, and the 
purchase of ship-building materials, as proposed by the Surveyor 
to the Navy, be assented to, tjie whole could be completed by 
the year 1861. 
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At the present rate and mode of expenditure in the dock- 
yards, it is estimated that forty-three only would be ready by 
1861 ; and according to the present scheme of work, the French 
would then possess forty screw line-of-battle ships, aTvA four 
iron^-sided ships. 

With the existing establishment of shipwrights and scheme 
of work, the number of our screw line-of-battle ships could not 
be raised to fifty-six before the year 1863, and it may be 
inferred that, in the interval between 1861 and 1863, still 
further additions will have been made to the French steam 
navy. 

In addition to the forty steam line-of-battle ships, and four 
iron-sided ships (French) built, building, and converting, the 
"Hercule" and "Jemappes," are supposed to be in a fit state 
for conversion, but it is doubtful whether they are to be con- 
verted as line-of-battle ships, or to be cut down and plated with 
iron. 

Two more irovr-sided ships are to be built, as we are imformed. 
These, with the two line-of battle ships, if converted, would 
raise the number to forty-eight in 1861, as compared with the 
fifty-six English before referred to. 

It was calculated last year, by the commission of naval oflSicers 
appointed by the Emperor to revise the organisation of the 
navy, that the French would have, by the year 1860, a steam-^ 
fleet which, with a proportion of large transports, would enable 
them to carry an army of 60,000 men, with all its horses, 
provisions, and materials for one month ; and that they may 
have ready by 1860, forty steam line-of-battle ships, six iron- 
plated frigates, thirty screw firigates, nineteen paddle-wheel 
frigates, and twenty-six steam-transports. 

The following is a comparison between the force of English 
and French steam line-of-battle ships and frigates at present 
built, building, and converting, in respect of guns and horse- 
power : — 
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Number. 


Total. 


Guns. 


English: 








Line-of-Battle Ships : 








Afloat - 
Building, &c. - 


33 
17 


|50i ''^' 
J I 1,646 


Frigates: 








Afloat - 


28 


|34. 


993 


Building, &c. - 

Total Line-of-Bfl.ttle i 
Ships and Frigates J 

Feench : 


6 


266 








■ 


84 


~ ~ 








Line-of-Battle Ship : 








Afloat 


32 


|40| 


2,878 


Building, &c. - 


8 


758 


Frigates : 








Afloat 


37 


|46| 


1,216 


Building, &c. - 

Total Tiine-of-Battle-i 
Ships and Frigates J 


9 


442 








- ~ 


86 


~ ~ 



TotaL 



} 4,736 { 
} 1,239 { 



6,974 



Horw- 
Powi-r. 



17,650 

11,600 

15,090 
3,600 



Total. 



}29,i 
}l8,. 



} 3,636 I 
I 1,668 I 



6,294 



20,790 
6,800 

17,000 
3,300 



47,740 



}26,- 



690 



20,300 



46,890 



In addition, — 

France has four iron-sided ships building, to carry thirty-six guns eacl 
with 800 or 900 horse-power. 

England has nine block-ships afloat, each carrying sixty guns, with 
from 200 to 460 horae-power. 

As the French Commission observes, supposing a large 
numerical superiority to exist on our side, it would be 
more than counterbalanced by the multitude of objects to 
defend against possible attacks, amongst which our forces 
must be divided. It will be remembered, dTiring the war 
which commenced in 1793, that whenever our fleets met 

E 



each, 
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the superiority of numbers was on the side of France, and 1 
yet the Treasury Committee shows us that we had then 
145 ships of the line, while Prance had but 77. 

On the other hand, the same Eeport shows that in 1858 
the forces of the two countries in steamships of the Une 
ready for service was equal, while France had 34 steam 
frigates, and England only 26 ! 

One more extract, and we have done. The Committee 
Ogives another comparison, that of the merchant shipping 
and seamen of the two countries : — 



France. 




England. 


Vessels . . . 15,175 


Vessels . 


. . 26,219 


Tonnage . . . 1,052,535 


Tonnage . 


. . 4,491,377 


Seamen . . . 90,217 


Seamen . 


. . 227,411 



England is stated to employ, in the Channel Islands and 
other British possessions, in addition to the above : — 

Vessels 10,869 

Tonnage 1,040,510 

Seamen 72,946 

We have here the relative naval force of England and 
France in 1793, against the same comparison in 1858. 
The returns of the mercantile marine of the two countries 
show our enormous superiority in seamen, and incident- 
ally give some idea of the demands our commerce will 
make upon the fleet for defence. Taking our resources 
actually available, nothing can speak more forcibly than 
the figures themselves, or more completely justify the 
reference of naval subjects to a Committee at the Trea- 
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sury, but it is surprising that such proofs of the state of 
the national defence did not produce the immediate reform 
of the system of naval administration. 

The Eeport of the Committee was followed by a great 
effort, and in the course of 1859 twenty-one screw-ships 
of the hne were added to the fleet, but whether this 
number raised our fleet to its due proportion it is now 
scarcely necessary to inquire, for Louis Napoleon's inven- 
tion of iron-cased ships has already forced us to adopt a 
new type of vessel, and bids fair to supersede ships of the 
line altogether, at least in the narrow seas. 

France will have six iron-cased frigates, with 200 or 
300 guns, ready long before those we are building can 
be fit for sea. The papers inform us that the Emperor is 
following out the principle with great eagerness, and has 
begun measures for increasing his frigates bhnd^es to 
nineteen. The importance of these new ships has not 
yet been generally appreciated, but it is of a nature it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. 

From the moment discoveries in gimnery enabled a 
ship to fire a broadside of shells, it was apparent that 
mutual destruction must almost inevitably attend an en- 
gagement between wooden ships of equal -force, and the 
great problem to solve has been how to resist these terrible 
missiles. The French invention has solved the problem ; 
for shells break perfectly innocuously against the sides of 
these iron ships, and if this were their sole distinction it 
would be enough to give them a decided superiority. It 
constitutes however but a small part of their advantages ; 

c 2 
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for while the wooden ship is wounded by every shot or 
shell which strikes her from a distance of 2000 yards, the 
iron ship, secure from shell fired close to her, is also shot 
proof unless approached within 400 yards, and all shot 
fired even within that distance glance ofi*, unless they 
strike the iron plates directly at a right angle. 

It may be supposed that shot will rarely strike a ship 
2000 yards ofi*, but our three-deckers are immense targets, 
and improvements and discoveries are hourly being made in 
the new arms of precision, so that in moderately smooth 
water 2000 yards is by no means beyond the effective 
range of an enemy, who perfectly shielded himself, can 
with the utmost dehberation point his artUlery. The 
difference between 2000 and 400 yards is nearly a mUe, 
at every point of which the iron ship continues im- 
pregnable, except where a shot may enter the ports, whUe 
every one which strikes the wooden ship carries with it 
havoc, confusion, and often sets her on fire. 

But the wooden ship we are told, is to destroy her 
antagonist by " a concentrated broadside." Now a con- 
centrated broadside requires a ship to be without motion 
to be fired with effect ; even in smooth water, a distance 
of about 500 yards is the outside limit of its appHcation ; 
the fire must be reserved until the exact point of bearing 
on which all the guns are concentrated, is attained : the 
smallest roll of the ship will then throw the broadside over 
the object, or into the sea ; and it is in truth only useful 
when very dehberately prepared, and when directed 
against an immoveable object, or one forced to pass a 
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particular spot, as in the case of a ship entering a narrow 
harbour in the face of an enemy. 

But the Ghire is supposed to have speed, to say the 
least, equal to most of our large ships, and is it pro- 
bable she will lie motionless, in order to let her oppo- 
nent slowly range up within 400 or 500 yards, reserving 
her fire imtil the midship gun and with it the concen- 
trated broadside, bears upon her and is delivered ? The 
idea is worthy of the advice to little boys, to catch birds 
by putting salt on their tails ; more especially as the ship 
which has suffered under a constant fire while traversing 
the distance of 1600 yards, would be in a condition httle 
suited to a manoeuvre dependent on mathematical preci- 
sion for success. It is by far the wisest and the safest 
course to look the danger boldly in the face-*-to admit 
the advantages our supineness has given to Prance, 
which by the way there is the most anxious desire not to 
forfeit by allowing us any chance of profiting by the 
practical experience she has obtained, for it is a truly 
remarkable circumstance, that while Enghshmen are al- 
lowed to see the French dockyards and ships in general, 
the strictest precautions are observed to exclude them 
from the Gloire. 

We may be perfectly certain that the subject has been 
most fully considered in all its bearings on the other 
side of the Channel, and that we can tell them nothing 
they do not thoroughly well know already ; but though 
means may be perhaps found, in the courage and resource 
of British seamen, to struggle successfully against even 

E 3 
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this great element of material superiority, still, with one 
voice the comitry demands in justice to its seamen, as to 
its own dearest interests, that not another hour should 
be lost in turning our vast resources to accoimt in pro- 
viding iron ships ; for neither iron in the ore, nor draw- 
ings of iron ships at the Admiralty, will provide us with 
the means of meeting the Gloire, and the other vessels 
of her class on terms of equaUty. 

It is said the Gloire is wet in a heavy sea when steam- 
ing at fiill speed, a quality in which she resembles all 
other fast ships ; but since she is only intended for the 
narrow seas, she would very rarely be out in bad weather, 
and consequently this fact would not greatly diminish 
her value, neither would the lowness of the ports in fine 
weather and smooth water, in the least degree detract 
from her powers of miscliief. 

K the conduct of affairs generally in the preparation of 
our fleet of ships from these examples, does not appear 
satisfactory, the continued delay and hesitation in building 
iron ships is still more extraordinary, for at the very time 
we resolved to add twenty-one sail of ships of the line to 
the fleet so far back as in December 1858, the French 
had completed their experiments, and the Gloire, with 
three similar ships, had been already commenced ! 

The general administration of dockyards, as the great 
factories for building, repairing, and equipping our ships, 
is of the utmost importance, for on the efficient condition 
of these vast establishments depends our power of meet- 
ing great emergencies successfully, and by far the largest 
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part of the enormous aums which the legislature places in 
the hands of the Admiralty, in trust for the public service, 
is expended on this important department. 

It has been already shown in a previous chapter, that 
the Admiralty has taken on itself the details of dock- 
yard administration, and that the dockyards, placed under 
the control of the Senior Sea Lord by his colleagues, have 
been so managed as to leave the Surveyor little more than 
a nominal superintendence over the department he is 
supposed to manage. It is true that this, within the last 
few months, has been partially relaxed, and the Surveyor 
has beea allowed to give orders upon some subjects direct 
to the dockyards ; but this concession does not nearly go 
far enough to give him that complete authority essential 
to a real individual responsibility on his part,, to the 
Admiralty and to the country, for his department ; and 
moreover, the former rule may be (and in case of a change 
of Admiralty probably would be) restored to-morrow. 

It has been stated in Parhament, and has never 
yet been fully answered in the House, that our dock- 
yards are in the worst possible condition; that their 
administration is wasteful, extravagant, inefficient, and 
fuU of abuses ; that a sum of five millions sterhng is 
wholly unaccounted for ; and that the pubhc money to 
an immense amount has been squandered in the wanton 
and useless alteration of ships building when nearly 
completed. 

Such serious accusations at once placed the Admiralty 
upon its defence, for even if the facts had been reversed, 

E 4 
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and the Surveyor had been too much left to him- 
self in the exclusive control of his department, still 
the governing powers of the navy must have borne a 
large share of responsibility and blame, if a branch of its 
administration so exceedingly important, and an expendi- 
ture so enormous for which it was answerable, had been 
indeed managed in a manner so disastrous and discredit- 
able. 

But seeing that the Admiralty had itself assumed the 
direction of all the details, the course actually pursued is 
most remarkable, and signally demonstrates what has been 
before said of the total absence of any sense of .personal 
responsibihty under the existing system. 

In all the debates and discussions on the subject the suc- 
cessive Senior Sea Lords, responsible to their colleagues 
for the dockyards, have never been thought of as having 
any individual personal connection with the matter before 
the pubhc, and the several Boards of Admiralty, all having 
carried out a similar system respecting the dockyards, and 
who were in office when these glaring instances of mal- 
administration are alleged to have taken place, have not 
shown the slightest consciousness of responsibility in 
connection with the charges, or taken any early oppor- 
tunity of refuting them. 

On the other hand, the Surveyor, whose legitimate 
authority had been superseded, without a voice in Par- 
hament, (where alone they could be met,) was left, with 
his department, under a load of obloquy; for public 
opinion necessarily held the facts to be admitted, when 
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no defence was made by those who had administered the 
affairs of the navy ; and being imacquainted with the 
real relations of the Surveyor to the Admiralty on the 
one hand, and to the dockyards on the other, the Press 
certainly dealt hardly with a public officer who deserves 
all honour, and with an important branch of the naval 
service, which in spite of all the disadvantages it has 
laboured under, will probably be found to be by no 
means deserving of the imputations which have been 
heaped upon it. 

When these statements were first made, why did not 
the Admiralty at once grapple with the accuser, inves- 
tigate their accuracy, defend itself where it could, and 
apply the remedy where remedy was required? And 
how is it that the statements were listened to by the 
members of former Boards who had seats in the House of 
Commons, without at once meeting charges which in truth 
affected them so closely ; and even those actually in office 
seemed to suppose that they could have no responsibility 
in connection with the dockyards, for the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his place in Parhament, declared that 
he could not be expected to defend the Surveyor of the 
Navy! 

Judgment went by default, since no representative of 
Boards, past or present, made any sufficient answer 
to the allegations; but in order to sUence the public 
discontent, a Commission had been assembled to inquire 
into the state of the dockyards, with the usual prohi- 
bition against touching on the course pursued by the 
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Admiralty, and the Eeport of which, when it appeared, 
satisfied no one. 

The present state of this question of the dockyards is 
certainly very singular, for the First Lord being a member 
of the Upper House, the Board of Admiralty is repre- 
sented in the House of Commons solely by its Secretary, 
who is the organ of the Government especially with re- 
spect to naval expenditure ; while, on the other hand, 
his charges when a member of the Opposition, have 
placed him in the position of the accuser of the Ad- 
miralty in respect to the dockyard system and expen- 
diture, which amounts to something more than half of the 
many milUons of pubUc money granted in the naval 
estimates. The noble Lord has never retracted his ac- 
cusations, and the country expects with some impatience 
the reforms and retrenchments it has a right to look for 
at liis hands. In the mean time however, the position is 
most anomalous, but we are so accustomed to strange things 
in Naval Administration that it attracts no notice, and the 
only measure adopted by the present Admiralty to solve 
the question, (both sides of which may be said to be repre- 
sented by their Secretar5%) has been the renewed transfer 
of their own responsibilities to another Commission out 
of doors. This time it is a Eoyal Commission to inquire 
into the administration of die dockyards, and though most 
of the members who compose it are destitute of the neces- 
sary previous experience enabUng them to conduct the 
inquiry either to their own satisfaction or to the pubUc 
advantage, still the result may be of great value if unlike 
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all previous inquiries of the same nature, they are free to 
enter on the question of the relations between the Ad- 
miralty in the management of the dockyards, and the 
surveyor's department. 

The resignation of Sir Baldwin Wa^lker can scarcely 
surprise any one, considering all the circumstances of his 
position; and probably changes will be proposed calcu- 
lated to suggest that whatever may be the shortcoming 
and defects. of the dockyards, they are to be traced to 
evils connected rather with the internal composition of 
the Surveyor's office, than to the undue interference of the 
Admiralty with respect to the details of his department. 

The governing power of the navy is bound to take 
care that an adequate force shall be provided ; for though 
the ultimate decision rests with the Cabinet, the Admi- 
ralty is the responsible adviser of the Cabinet on the 
subject, and no Admiralty with the least sense of pubhc 
duty would consent to hold office if the force it con- 
sidered necessary were refused; a heavy responsibihty 
must also rest upon naval administration, when new 
discoveries of great value and importance have been 
adopted by other powers, so much in advance of us. 

On the other hand, while the governing power is 
generally responsible for the efficiency of the dockyards, 
and for the proper expenditure of the pubhc money 
devoted to dockyard purposes, it abandons its high posi- 
tion, and must leave unfulfilled the great concerns of 
the navy, if it . descends to the management of the small 
details of the various departments, and thus fritters away 
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its time; for no Admiralty can ever superintend these 
efficiently, and such interference only deprives the heads 
of departments of that authority, and practical individual 
responsibihty, essential to the effective management of any 
great branch of the pubUc service. 

These obvious principles have been reversed. The 
Admiralty has not exercised its supreme authority either 
in maintaining adequate forces, or in the timely adoption of 
new types of vessels. In 1854 and 1855 we had no gun- 
boats, when most urgently required for the pubhc service ; 
in 1858, when the subject was delegated by the Cabinet 
from the Commissioners for executing the office of the 
Lord High Admiral, to a Commission at the Treasury, 
our force of screw ships of the hne and frigates had 
fallen very far below the necessary amount, in fact to a 
bare equaUty with the French navy ; and now in 1861, 
France has been allowed to obtain a great superiority in 
iron ships. 

It would be well to try the experiment in the first 
instance of giving the new Surveyor the proper control 
over his own department, by the Admiralty Umiting its 
action to a general superintendence, but specially ful- 
filling its own proper responsibihty in keeping up an 
adequate navy, and in taking care that the ships built to 
maintain its force are of the most efficient types in con- 
formity with the progress of discovery. 

Steam-engines are now as indispensable to ships of war 
as rudders, so that every ship is produced by the com- 
bined operations of the constructor and of the engineer. 
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In the question of armaments, and other matters, the 
naval officer must be consulted, and his experience with 
respect to the duties ships are required to fulfil, is of 
great value and importance. 

No man exists who possesses the qualifications which 
would enable him to undertake the skilled management 
of the branches of the materiel of the Navy, and neither 
the constructor nor the engineer would brook the supe- 
riority of the other, were either to fill the office of the 
Surveyor of the Navy. 

A naval officer filHng the office would neither pretend 
to construct a ship nor to perform the duties of the 
engineer-in-chief, but he would have far greater know- 
ledge of the various elements necessary to constitute an 
efficient ship of war under all the circumstances she may 
have to encounter, than either, for his whole Ufe has been 
passed in the practical experience of the subject, and his 
professional credit and success has been bound up with it. 

The joint action of the seaman, the ship-builder, and 
the engineer, is secured by the superintendence of an 
Admiral over the several branches which must be com- 
bined in harmonious action to produce good results; 
it would be therefore difficult to improve the existing 
system in this respect. Whatever course may be pur- 
sued however, with respect to the department of the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, the proposal of forming a Board of 
Construction should at any rate not find favour with 
those who have had so much experience of the evils of 
divided responsibihty and conflicting counsels. 
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CHAP. IV. 

DOCKTASDS (gohtiiiubd). 
BASINS AND DOCKS. 

The power of sustaining our ships in activity and effi- 
ciency during a great naval struggle, must entirely depend 
upon the means previously organised and prepared, for 
supplying and repairing them. 

The immense strain on our resources in these respects 
to be expected, and the vast extent of the preparations 
required, may be in some measure estimated if we sup- 
pose thirty sail of ships to arrive at Portsmouth, each 
requiring three or four hundred tons of coals ; as none of 
our large ships can carry more than a few days' coal, this 
may often happen, and the urgent necessity of being able 
to keep them constantly supplied is obvious, for without 
fuel their movements are paralysed, since a fleet in such a 
condition would be incapable either of attack or defence, 
and would be exposed to certain destruction. 

With respect also to repairs, there are immense new 
demands on our dockyard resources arising from the 
general adoption of the screw, now indispensable to every 
ship of war, not only from the accidents to which the 
propeller itself and the screw shafting is hable, but from 
the great weakness the screw aperture causes in the after- 
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part of the ship, more especially in the stempost and 
rudder, while this great power, working in the extremity, 
and driving a great ship ten or twelve miles an hour, 
cannot fail to occasion an excessive strain on the frame. 
From these circumstances frequent defects arise (and they 
will be greatly increased in time of war), by which ships 
may be completely disabled from defects, often capable of 
repair in one day in a dry dock, but by no other means ; 
so that the maintenance of the fleet in readiness for action 
will depend on the number of docks always ready to re- 
ceive ships for repairs. 

With the foresight which has marked the naval pohcy 
of France, she has made preparations for the supply and 
repair of her fleet proportioned to her other efforts, not 
only at Cherbourg, where the basins and docks are on a 
scale which excite the wonder of those accustomed only 
to our own, but even greater works of the same kind are 
in progress at Brest and Toulon. 

The basins of Cherbourg alone include forty-eight acres 
of deep water, which the largest ships, armed, and ready 
for battle, can enter or depart from every day of the year, 
and six great docks (two being double docks, capable 
each of receiving two ships) open out of the basin, and 
are at all times accessible. 

The basins of Toulon will when finished, comprise 
upwards of eighty acres. 

The harbour of Brest forms one great natural basin, 
having quays of immense extent on its shores, alongside 
of which the largest ships can lie ; but in addition to these 
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great natural resources, no less than five artificial basins 
are in course of excavation. 

The two basins of Portsmouth, on the other hand, 
comprise nine and a half acres, or less than one fifth part 
of the area of the basins at Qierbourg, but their value in 
comparison, is far less than a fifth, for fix)m their shallow- 
ness they cannot be opened except during spring tides, 
and are even then only to be entered by our largest ships 
after they have been lightened of coals, stores, and a con- 
siderable part of their armaments ; supposing them to be 
available during one half of each tide, or in other words, 
for one half of the dap of the year, 9^ acres for 182^ 
days, compared with 48 acres for 365 days, is as 1,738 to 
17,528, and these numbers may be taken as expressing 
approximately the acconunodation of the basins of Ports- 
mouth, compared with those of Cherbourg. 

The docks at Portsmouth are entered through the 
basins, and are accessible therefore only at the same time 
as the basins, excepting however one deep dock just 
completed, which will admit the largest ships armed and 
ready for service every day, and another dock within the 
deep dock wiU soon be rendered also capable of receiving 
a ship with all her weights on board at all times ; but even 
when this second dock is completed, the docking power 
at Portsmouth for large ships will still be very inferior 
to what has been provided at Cherbourg. 

The inaccessibility of basins and docks at Portsmouth 
during the greater part of every tide is common to all 
those at our other dockyards, excepting Keyham; and 
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the whole aggregate basin accommodation of all our dock- 
yards put together (when the new basin at Keyham is 
completed) will be thirty-seven and a half acres. 

The importance of the accessibility of docks may be 
estimated by the possible case of an action in the Channel, 
without decisive result, when each party would have a 
large number of ships requiring repair in dock, and it is 
evident that enormous advantages would belong to that 
combatant which could most rapidly repair his damaged 
ships and take the sea again. 

The resources of Plymouth and Keyham in docks, daily 
accessible, are about on a par with those of Brest ; but if 
ships were to be sent there for repairs from Portsmouth, 
which under present circumstances, is the necessary base 
of naval operations, the danger of dividing the fleet is too 
obvious to require comment. 

The importance of quays with deep water alongside 
them, in affording means of coaling and of executing 
minor repairs, is incalculable, and the disadvantages we 
should labour under in case of war from the want of 
such accommodation would be very serious, for not only 
have we no basins available for such purposes, but no 
deep water quays to any considerable extent have been 
provided at any of our ports, alongside of which large 
ships can lie to coal, or for minor repairs. The space 
in Portsmouth harbour for large ships is so limited, that 
even during the Crimean war the duties were often at a 
stand-still for want of room ; and though a very useful 
addition is now being made by extending a quay, along- 
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side which three ships of the Une will be able to lie, still 
the accommedatioii is very insufficient, and a serious 
necessity exists for a large increase of this species of ac- 
commodation* 

Cherbourg, about sixty miles from Portland, and 
seventy-four from Portsmouth, has been prepared a^ 
the French base of operations in case of war with Eng- 
land, and what is now going on there is more particu- 
larly directed to this object ; its basins, docks, and 
workshops are intended for the supply and repair of the 
fleet during war, which either in the basin or in the 
anchorage under the breakwater, may lie secure from 
every attack except bombardment or fireships. It is 
fiiUy understood in France that the presence of a power- 
ful naval force can alone secure it from the danger of 
being bombarded from the sea, and therefore it is httle 
used as a buildingyard ; its stores consist principally of 
what would be necessary to keep fleets in activity under 
the pressure of war, so that in case of reverses the amount 
of material exposed to danger may be as small as possible. 
The docks and basins themselves form by far the most 
. valuable part of the establishment, and these of course, 
are wholly secure from serious injury by such attack. 
Cherbourg therefore must be considered as intended, 
in the event of war, to be the central depot and base 
of operations of France in the Channel, and no safe 
judgment of what efibrts France may be making to in- 
crease her navy can be formed, from what may be observed 
at that arsenal. 
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It has sometimes been supposed that Portland will 
afford facilities of repairs and supplies equal to the ad- 
vantages of Cherbourg ; it undoubtedly will be for coal- 
ing and other objects a most important station for our 
fleet, and hereafter it should possess docks and consider- 
able means of executing repairs, but at the present 
moment such works would be premature, for its defences 
are very far from completion, and for some time to come 
it will be dependent for protection on the actual presence 
of a naval force ; neither could it ever supersede Ports- 
mouth as the great arsenal on our south coast ; still, should 
we hve to see Portland fortified, it ought to afford great 
rehef to the resources of Portsmouth, which are at pre- 
sent far below the requirements even of peace. 

At Portsmouth we possess an admirable harbour, three- 
fourths of which we have allowed to remain useless from 
the accumulation of mud, and it is also very inaccessible 
for large ships from the quantity of shingle which fills up 
its entrance ; some attempts have been recently made on 
a small scale to diminish these obstructions, the entrance 
has been somewhat improved, and trifling measures have 
also been taken to clear away a place here and there 
in the harbour for a line-of-battle ship to he ; but while 
France has spent 350,000/. sterling in deepening the 
inner roads of Toulon, we have not developed the capa- 
bilities of this invaluable port to an extent approaching 
either to its natural resources, or to what will be required 
of it in times of danger, and we are stiU continuing to 
limit our operations to this small scale, costing some 4000/. 

p 2 
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or 5000Z. a year. Notwithstanding the experience of its 
insufficient accommodation under the comparatively sHght 
demands of the Eussian war, half its Hmited extent of 
deep water continues stiU blocked up not only with mud, 
but with useless hulks, and still its basin accommodation 
is limited to an area of nine and a half acres, accessible 
only at spring tides. 

This is the more remarkable, for a space of about 
twenty acres, including the present mast ponds, in front 
of the Common Hard, (with the further great advantage 
of connecting the Dockyard and the Ordnance wharf,) 
seems to invite us, by the facihties it presents, to make a 
new basin which would afford an immense addition to the 
resources of this important dockyard, and this has been 
over and over again proposed to different Admiralties 
without success. If however any objection should seem 
to exist to forming a basin on this side, a much larger area 
might be enclosed on the north side of the dockyard to 
enlarge the steam basin to the necessary extent, as 
well as to obtain ground for farther dockyard extension 
for various other necessary purposes, but nothing of 
the kind is in progress, or appears to be in contem- 
plation. The improved wharf accommodation, and the 
addition of two deep docks, are very valuable measures 
in the right direction, but that of increasing the length of 
the docks opening out of the Sheer basin will be far less 
so, as the basin itself has not been deepened, and 
the largest ships therefore, can enter them from the 
harbour only during spring tides as at present. 
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There can be no doubt whatever that Portsmouth is 
wanting in its present condition in many important par- 
ticulars, yet the pressure upon it might be greatly re- 
heved in case of emergencies by Southampton, the basins 
of which are very far superior to those at Portsmouth, 
and hereafter by Portland ; but a glance at the map will 
prove the impossibility of any other port supplying its 
place, except at the greatest disadvantage, for Plymouth 
is 120 miles down the Channel, and far distant from any 
French port which could be the rendezvous of a fleet. It 
is true indeed, under existing circumstances, that we 
might be forced to send a part of our fleet there for 
repairs, but it is needless to urge the perilous conse- 
quences that might attend such a dispersion of our force 
in the face of an opponent concentrated in Cherbourg, and 
having there at his command every kind of material 
resource a fleet could require. 

The ports of Sheerness and Chatham are separated from 
Portsmouth by a much greater distance, including the most 
critical and diflSicult navigation causing long delays in tra- 
versing the distances, so that a fleet assembled there would 
be wholly deficient in those powers of prompt action ne- 
cessary to meet the possible combinations and enterprises 
which might be undertaken by a fleet at Cherbourg. This 
important duty can only be performed from Portsmouth, 
with Portland as its advanced post ; but while at Ports- 
mouth nothing worthy of its importance, or so urgently 
needed by its defects has been done, or seems to be so 
much as thought of, it has been confidently asserted 
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that a vast new basin, capable of holding thirty ships of 
the line, is likely to be excavated at Chatham! The 
narrow, tortuous Med way is not often readily accessible 
for a line-of-battle ship under any circumstances, and to 
collect thirty saQ of the line in a basin at Chatham, 
would be, in some degree, to repeat the blimder of haul- 
ing up the gunboats at Haslar, which when hauled up 
could not be got afloat again. Instead of being within 
sight of the sea, able at a moment's notice to put forth 
and encounter the enemy, what with the difficulties of 
navigation, the frequent fogs, and the distance, it is pro- 
bable that an enemy from Cherbom-g might often have a 
start of several days, if not weeks, before a fleet from 
Chatham could reach that part of the Channel I Nothing 
could be more contrary to every principle of naval war- 
fare, than to separate by such a distance the naval arsenal 
where provision is made for the sustentation of the fleet 
in repairs, from the place where our force must be con- 
centrated, as the inevitable base of operations on our 
southern coasts. It is true that to meet certain eventualities, 
such, for example, as a Eussian and French alKance, or as 
Antwerp falling into the hands of France, a great necessity 
would exist for a naval arsenal more to the eastward, and 
it is desirable to provide against such contingencies ; but 
it is very doubtfid if Chatham would be the best place 
for such an estabhshment, and in any case the defects of 
Portsmouth at the present moment much more urgently 
demand the efforts of the Government. 

If Chatham is chosen because it is supposed to be safer 
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from bombardment, the answer is, that miless our fleets 
occupy salient points suited to instant egress to the sea, 
they can never defend the country, or fulfil any one duty 
expected of them, and it is very doubtful whether even 
in this respect Chatham possesses any considerable advan- 
tage over Portsmouth. 

Such considerations have been allowed to enter into the 
question from the fallacious estimate of the real import- 
ance of the navy which has been entertained of late years. 
Those who coolly talk of the navy merely as the first line 
of defence against invasion, show themselves singularly 
ill-informed of the real basis on which the happiness, 
power, and prosperity of England rests, and should 
our condition be such as to expose us to the risk of any 
great naval reverse, the mere instinct of self-preservation 
would urge upon every sane mind the necessity of giving 
full effect to our boundless naval resources, which if duly 
organised so as to be rapidly available in great dangers, 
would render serious disasters at sea next to impossible, 
and small ones instantly retrievable. 

If the naval resources of England were thus rendered 
capable of sudden expansion, a part at least of the con- 
templated expenditure in land defences might be dis- 
pensed with ; but, should we neglect this, (which is the 
only defence by which the horrors of invasion could be 
prevented^ as it is also the sole protection of our commerce 
and foreign possessions), and in spite of the dictates of 
common prudence, leave all to accident and haphazard, 
then it is obvious that all our land defences, though 
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multiplied tenfold, could never preserve those great inte- 
rests spread over distant regions, which combine to make 
this country great, glorious, and free. 

Our dockyards, the precious depots and factories of 
our naval force, should doubtless be rendered secure 
from a coup de main; but to remove our dockyards 
from the sea, for fear they may be besieged and bom- 
barded, is distinctly to contemplate the loss of our naval 
superiority ; for such enterprises are wholly impossible so 
long as the command of the seas has not been wrested 
from our hands. On the other hand, the possibihty 
of a regular siege of Portsmouth, or the serious invasion 
of England, may be laughed to scorn when our navy is 
so organised as to be proportionate to the resources we 
possess, and to the mighty interests which depend upon it. 

It may be desirable to increase our resources at Chatham, 
but if any very great work should be executed there, and 
Portsmouth is allowed to remain in its present condition, 
nothing but the word infatuation can be appUed to the 
project. 

It has been observed before, that no mere expenditure 
however great, can give any assurance of naval eflSiciency, 
and that a bad system of administration is sure to be an 
expensive one, facts of which our harbours of refiige, 
afford some remarkable instances. 

The works at Dover have cost already 419,214^., and 
are by the estimate to reach 650,000Z. The sole advan- 
tage we have derived from this large expenditure con- 
sists in the Dover packets being enabled sometimes to go 
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alongside the quay, known as the Admiralty Pier, to land 
their passengers, instead of by a boat when the water 
is too low to enter the harbour. It affords no im- 
provement worth speaking of to the anchorage, which 
is still very open and exposed, whereas but a portion 
of the sum expended, appUed to improve the old 
harbour, would not only give superior accommodation 
to the packets than the new works afford, but would 
render it available as a station for gunboats, which is an 
object of real importance. 

Again at St. Catherine's, on the east side of Jersey, a 
harbour was projected, which, after a large portion of the 
work had been completed, was abandoned as improperly 
placed and useless for the purposes and objects in view, 
to effect which the undertaking was commenced. A 
splendid quay now may be seen running out into the sea, 
about three quarters of a mile ; it obstructs the run of the 
tides, and the operations of the fishermen to such an 
extent, that they are very anxious (as it cannot be wholly 
removed) that a great breach should be made through 
it, and it is to be hoped their desire may be comphed 
with, for this side of the uncompleted harbour affords 
no shelter under any circumstances whatever, and the 
only possible purpose it could ever be appUed to, 
would be to afford very important facihties for landing a 
French army with all its material, more especially as 
roads to all parts of the island converge at the spot it 
occupies. 

This work cost about 270,000/. of the pubhc money. 
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The works on the neighbouring Island of Aldemey were 
undertaken in order to watch Cherbourg in time of war, 
and to telegraph to England any movements of the 
French naval forces in that port. Before they were 
commenced it was a rugged Uttle island, wholly without 
value in a naval or military point of view, having no 
fortifications and no harbour. To make one without the 
other would be useless ; and it was decided to render the 
island impregnable by building several forts, and to create 
a harbour to hold seven or eight ships of the Hne, which 
being on the flank of the fleet in Cherbourg, were intended 
to watch its movements, and cramp its operations. 

But how has the plan been executed ? In consequence 
of the artificial quay, which has cost 800,000/., having 
been run out in a wrong direction, the anchorage it pro- 
tects is so shallow that not even a frigate can He imder its 
shelter without grounding at low water, as the Emerald 
did a few months ago. The island will now absolutely 
require a large garrison to prevent its faUing into the 
hands of France, to whom from its position immediately 
between the Channel Islands and the English coast, it 
would be of great value. In these works, at Dover, St. 
Catherine's, and Aldemey, a miUion and a half of money, 
voted for the Naval Estimates, has been expended. 

In the distribution of business, new works, and harbours 
of refiige are committed to the special charge of the First 
Lord ; the superintendence of the Director of Works is 
entrusted to the Junior Lord, both civihans, while the 
Director of Works himself is a Colonel of Engineers ; it 
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therefore does not appear that any naval opinion is brought 
to bear in any responsible form whatever, on questions 
which essentially demand the knowledge and experience 
of a seaman ; no landsman can possibly have a practical 
knowledge of the rise, fall, direction, and strength of tides 
in various locaUties, or of the depth of water required by 
different classes of ships under various circumstances, 
which with many other matters of professional judgment, 
require the most careful consideration before sound deci- 
sions can be arrived at as to harbours, basins and docks, 
and the same qualifications are indispensably necessary for 
their constant supervision, in order to prevent mistakes in 
their execution. 

But for the inveterate habit of the Admiralty in en- 
deavouring to keep everything in its own hands, the sphere 
of action and the responsibility of the Hydrographer of 
the Navy would be very widely extended, and if instead 
of being occasionally and uncertainly referred to, he were 
placed in»his proper position with the power of practical 
superintendence, and with the weight of personal respon- 
sibility, it is not possible to suppose that such errors as 
those which have taken place in the construction of the 
harbour of Aldemey, could have occurred and have been 
persevered in during a long course of years. 

Again, as the length, depth, and area of docks and 
basins shoidd be iu proportion to the ships building, and 
hkely to be bmlt, it would be rational to estabUsh an in- 
timate connection between the office of the Director of 
Works and that of the Surveyor of the Navy, but no such 
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connection exists between the departments, and all the 
arrangements appear so ill-devised to secure efficiency 
in these important subjects, that they seem to a great 
extent to explain their defective condition. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, even when he leaves 
office, may often be only to a small degree aware of the 
immense importance of details apparently trifling, but in 
truth affecting the very foundation on which our naval 
supremacy when really tried, must be sustained ; or if he 
partly appreciates their importance, he expects to hold 
office only for a few months, and the expense of the 
remedy owing to the ever-increasing disparity with our 
neighbour, appals him, for each previous Board has left 
behind it a continually accumulating burden, which places 
the minister in a painful dilemma ; on the one hand, shall 
he allow our preparations still to continue to fall more and 
more below the requirements of the country, or on the 
other, shall he risk the existence of the Government by 
insisting on the vast sums necessary to provide them. 

The incidence of blame is an unprofitable question, 
and rests on the Admiralty system, rather than on indivi- 
duals, but the practical consideration of the facts is of 
unspeakable importance, for those facts will be found to 
prove that it is physically impossible for the naval supe- 
riority of England to be maintained, if our means of repair- 
ing and supplying our fleets, already so much below those 
of France, are allowed to remain as they are, while she 
is daily making still farther strides in advance. 

That the evil is deep-seated is shown by the circmn- 
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stance that while France has been thus earnestly prosecuting 
her efforts for providing these elements of naval power, 
the new basin at Keyham, (included, by the by, in the 
thirty-seven and a half acres of basin accommodation before 
given as the aggregate extent of aU our basins in aU our 
dock-yards,) has been suspended, the land necessary for 
sufficient extension of the dockyard which had been 
offered for sale to the Government was rejected, and has 
been sold for building groimd, of course to be eventually 
purchased at a vast increase of cost. 

The facts above stated may be of a startling nature, 
and are httle known on this side of the Channel, but 
there can be no doubt that they have long occupied the 
minds of pubUc men in France, and therefore will 
convey to them no new information; while there is 
no safety for this coimtry if we still continue to Uve in 
a fool's paradise, which is daily bringing us into a re- 
latively worse position ; every argument worthy to influ- 
ence Englishmen therefore demands, that we should not 
be afraid to know truths so deeply affecting us, and that 
the country should vigorously apply itself to the means of 
remedy where deficiencies exist. 

Above all other things it is necessary to provide an 
efficient mode of administering naval affairs, in the place 
of the present vicious system, for the faults and defaults 
of which no one is in effect responsible. 
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CHAP. V. 
MANNING THE NAVY. — MEASURES ADOPTED. 

Having seen the manner in which the Admiralty has ful- 
filled the duty of providing ships, and of preparing the 
means necessary to keep them efficient, in case of war ; 
it remains to enquire whether the measures adopted for 
manning the fleet have been more successful. 

Ships, unless they can be manned, obviously add no 
strength to the country, and as previously suggested, 
the value of any system of naval administration cannot 
be more conclusively tested, than by its results with 
respect to these, the two great component parts of a Navy. 

Undoubtedly the amount of the seafaring population 
is the foundation of all maritime strength, but the actual 
power a country can exert must depend on the number 
of seamen forthcoming for the defence of its interests, or 
in other words, upon the means organised by the govern- 
ing powers of the Navy for securing the services of 
seamen, when circumstances may demand the fuU develop- 
ment of its forces. 

A further element in the question, now that the prin- 
cipal weapons in naval warfare are arms of precision, 
and when shells will be universally employed, is the 
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extent to which the seamen who are available for the 
service of the country in times of danger, may be trained 
to the use of the arms that will be placed in their hands. 

A large part of the crew of an efficient ship-of-war 
must now consist of men fiilly equal to the best artillery- 
men, and far higher value in the present day attaches to a 
trained, compared with an untrained man, than in times 
when ruder weapons and far inferior skill, sufficed to 
bring a fleet to the necessary standard of efficiency. 

The men in ships already in commission would of 
course be the first available in case of war, and as the 
peace establishment must form the nucleus on which the 
fleet would be expanded to meet the emergency, its con- 
dition would be of infinite importance fi:om the influence 
it would have upon the additional forces brought together 
firom various quarters, and composed necessarily of the 
most heterogeneous materials. 

The next resource would be the Coast-guard, consisting 
entirely of trained seamen, about one half being of ad- 
mirable quaUty. 

Then would follow such other reserves of men, im- 
perfectly trained, who have bound themselves by special 
agreement to come forward in case of pubUc danger. 

To these may be added those seamen who having de- 
clined to join the reserves, would nevertheless come forward 
as volunteers in a great emergency, fi-om a sense of duty 
to the country. 

Should these sources fail to supply a body of seamen 
sufficient for the maintenance of the national interests, it 
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would be inevitably necessary to resort to measures for 
enforcing the great constitutional principle, that every 
man is bound to serve for the public defence ; but 
unless this subject had been previously dealt with, the 
services of seamen could be enforced only according to 
the ancient practice of impressment, for it would be too 
late to attempt to modify or regulate it at such a crisis. 

On whichever of these sources our main dependence 
may be placed for manning the fleet ; whether upon 
reserves composed of men who for certain present and 
prospective advantages, are invited to pledge themselves 
to join the Navy — or upon volunteers who, when the 
danger approaches, may be expected to rush to the defence 
of the country, — or upon the power of the Crown to call 
out seamen by proclamation, it is apparent in each and 
every case how great the advantages would be, if the 
Navy were the service generally sought for and preferred 
by our seamen at large. 

Such feehngs of preference would operate most favour- 
ably in inducing men to avail themselves of whatever 
advantages the reserves'might hold out ; they would im- 
mensely influence the numbers of volunteers to be expected 
on the spur of the moment ; and hence would arise the 
most favourable preliminary condition for securing the 
zealous services of those who would be obtained under 
a royal proclamation. 

The present moment is from various circumstances par- 
ticularly favourable for the inquiry into our condition in 
this vitally important matter. The poUtical horizon is 
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overcast, and there is a probabiKty of storms soon arising 
likely to produce great changes in the balance of power 
in Europe ; and should the Austrian empire be divided, at 
the same time Italian unity is dissolved, events are likely 
to follow hereafter in Western Europe Httle suitable,to the 
deUberate repair of our neglected organisation and admin- 
istration. Besides this, our present force is not only very 
large, but much exceeds what we are likely long to main- 
tain in time of peace, and should the result of the inquiry 
not be satisfactory, the large number of men in com- 
mission would afford us the best starting-point whence 
to commence improvements. If deficiencies exist on 
a subject so nearly affecting the welfare of the country, 
there can be certainly nothing gained by trying to conceal 
from ourselves, what we should in vain hope to hide from 
others. 

Before inquiring into the value of the measures now in 
existence for manning the fleet, in the first place it may 
be useful to refer to the period at which France com- 
menced those great eflbrts for naval power which we are 
now witnessing. 

The great war ending in 1815, had established the un- 
disputed naval pre-eminence of England, and the idea of 
any other power attempting to compete with her at sea 
was so wholly out of our calculation, that no measures 
were organised to repair many serious evils the existence 
of which was acknowledged, and especially to replace 
the practice of impressment by some effectual but mild 
system which should preserve to the State the power of 

G 
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calling seamen to the public defence in times of great 
danger, by such means as to place them on a similar 
footing with all other classes, as to the mode in which this 
duty, common to every man in the country, should be in 
such extreme cases enforced. 

On the other hand the remarkable proofs of the 
enormous superiority of our naval resources afforded 
by the results of the previous war, long prevented any 
foreign power from entering on what would naturally 
seem the hopeless task of attempting to obtain a supe- 
riority on the seas, until the year 1835, when the Govern- 
ment of the day in order to secure the support of those 
who clamoured for undiscriminating retrenchment, en- 
couraged France to commence those great efforts for naval 
ascendancy which now force on us the choice of spending 
millions upon millions, at an ever increasing ratio, or of 
being left behind in a hopeless condition of naval inferiority. 

Then it appeared as if England was tired of the undis-. 
puted preeminence she had so long enjoyed as the first 
naval power, for her naval forces were greatly reduced, 
and the ships of war still maintained to watch over 
her commerce and colonies and to represent her 
power abroad, were sent forth jury-rigged, with reduced 
armaments, and greatly diminished crews. Line-of-battle 
ships, some even bearing admirals' flags, left behind them 
their lower-deck guns (the principal battery) ; and instead 
of the spring and energy which is the very life of an effi- 
cient navy, the duties and manoeuvres of our ships of war 
had to be executed slowly, and with a painful effort, for 
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want of men. This policy persevered in for some years, 
struck a heavy blow at the esprit de corps of the navy ; 
but even more serious consequences of this short-sighted 
economy followed, in the belief it inspired in our neigh- 
bours, that they might secure the supremacy which we 
appeared ready to abandon, now that the command of 
the seas so long held by England, seemed too great a 
burden to be borne by her henceforward. 

The naval estimates of the year 1835 have long been 
held up to admiration and imitation, by persons who have 
widely misunderstood the true interests, alike of economy 
and of peace ; for to the reductions of that very year, in a 
great measure are to be traced the burdens which now 
are forced upon us by the imperious necessity of pro- 
viding for self-defence. 

The time for such an exhibition of weakness was sin- 
gularly ill-chosen, for at that very moment we were 
engaging in the quadruple alliance, which from the com- 
plications certain to ensue from entering deeply into the 
concerns of other nations, rendered it especially unwise 
to abandon the traditional policy of at all times main- 
taining a naval superiority. 

The result of these combined causes soon appeared in 
measures for the increasing of the French navy ; and our 
retrenchments of 1835 speedily produced the necessity 
of a similar progressive increase on our part, which has 
continued to the present time. 

In the prosecution of this policy, in 1840 France pos- 
sessed a large squadron of liue-of-battle ships in the 
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Mediterranean, and we were obliged to maintain a simi- 
lar force, but (no longer without lower-deck guns, though 
they were very much under manned). But while thus 
increasing her fleet of ships, France at the same time did 
not overlook the necessity of providing the means of 
manning them with trained men certainly and expedi- 
tiously, for which purpose she gave fresh vigour and effect 
to the system of Inscription Maritime, which has now in 
1861, reached its most perfect development, and is capable 
of furnishing the whole fleet of France with crews trained 
by three years' service in ships of war. 

The alarming want of organised means for providing 
seamen for our own fleet was first proved by practical 
experience when the dispute on the Syrian question 
brought us to the verge of war. The whole number 
of seamen required to reinforce the Mediterranean fleet 
did not certainly amount to more than 4000, but not- 
withstanding the great urgency of the case, six months 
elapsed before the first ship commissioned for the purpose 
could leave England for want of men, and the men so 
urgently needed to complete the crews of the ships already 
on the coast of Syria, many of which were very short of 
complement, were not only of extremely inferior quality, 
but could be raised so slowly that scarcely any reached 
the fleet until the crisis was past. Here is the testimony 
of the captain of one of the ships of this fleet, the present 
Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, who has since been so 
much connected with the question of manning the fleet, 
more especially during the Eussian war. 
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" In 1840 (at which period I commanded the * Thunderer' in 
the Mediterranean)^ the different captains on that station were 
in the month of August officially warned that we might expect 
shortly to come into hostile collision with the French fleet. At 
this period our ships were on peace establishments, and even 
then we were short of complement, arising from casualities and 
sickness. Ships were being manned in England to reinforce the 
fleet, and men were at the same time raised by the coast-guard 
to strengthen the crews of ships in commission. 

" The first reinforcement of the seamen, or rather persons so 
called, did not arrive till the month of January (six months after 
the warning was given), and it amounted to 600 men only. 

" Thus we were left for a period of six months expecting con- 
tinually, (with ships the complements of which were reduced be- 
low their peace establishments,) to come into collision with the 
French fleet, the ships composing which were fully manned, 
and no means spared to render them in every respect efficient. 
Add to which, it since appears that the French were fully aware 
of our weakness, and were only waiting for orders from their 
Grovernment to enable them to take advantage of it." — Admiral 
Berkeley y Appendix to his Report on the Coast-guard. 

This striking example of our weakness under circum- 
stances so extremely critical, appears to have excited little 
attention on the part of the Admiralty, or at least produced 
no measures of remedy ; indeed, the difficulties for the 
future were shortly afterwards much increased by paying 
off a large number of men when the danger was over, who 
had been entered on the understanding of three years' 
employment, and who would consequently carry back with 
them to the merchant service no favourable testimony 
tending to the speedy supply of seamen to the navy on 
future occasions. 

Q 3 
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The next occurrence, demonstrating the same fact of our 
wholly unprepared condition with respect to seamen, was 
in 1846, when the Pritchard question produced a very 
serious misunderstanding requiring all the efforts of the 
diplomatists on both sides to bring the affair to a peaceable 
issue. This time, the Admiralty became very seriously 
alarmed at the consequences which might have ensued, 
and two measures were adopted : 

In the first place, the Dockyard battahons were formed 
for the defence of the naval arsenals. 

These however were broken up again about 1852, 
for though most efficient, it was declared that they were 
very expensive, and that they consisted of men who 
would probably be most urgently required for their 
proper dockyard duties, whenever great emergencies 
might arise. 

The second measure of precaution then determined on, 
was that the Coastguard should be organised so as to form 
an efficient reserve for the fleet 

This however was so feebly and so imperfectly carried 
out, that in the Eussian war of 1854-5, only between 2000 
and 3000 men could be obtained from the Coastguard, 
including many men who were much too old for active 
service ; and now in 1861, after a lapse of fourteen years, 
the measure is stiU only partially accompUshed. 

Nothing farther was done or attempted, though repeated 
confessions of our inabihty to man the navy were made in 
Parhament by persons in office, until in 1852 the Admiralty 
of the day in consequence of the continued absence of all 
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effective preparations for the purpose, appointed a CJom- 
mittee of Naval Officers, " to investigate and consider the 
" subject of manning the navy, in all its bearings ; '* and 
with instructions to " submit such reconunendations as 
" may conduce to effect tiie great objects their Lordships 
" have in view ; namely, the most efficient means of ob- 
" taining and retaining seamen for manning the fleet, and 
" in the event of an emergency, raising seamen for the 
" defence of the country^" 

The Committee collected much evidence, establishing 
beyond all doubt the real necessity that existed for intro- 
ducing a better system for manning the Navy in time of 
peace, but the still more urgent need of devising measures 
for procuring seamen in time of war. 

Avery able paper by Mr. Pennell, the present Chief Clerk 
of the Admiralty, contamed information of the most start- 
ling and important character. After comparing the forces of 
England and France in ships, he goes on to say, " A re- 
" serve of ships however imphes a reserve of men to man 
" them, without which they are mere useless logs upon 
" the water, if not destined to become fuel for the fire. 
" This is the point on which the organised resources of 
" the two countries come out in strong and perilous 
" contrast ; for whilst the number of seamen in actual 
" service on either side is pretty nearly balanced, those 
" held in reserve show a startling disparity : thus the 
" officers and men (exclusive of marines) voted for service 
" afloat in the year 1852-53 were as follows : — 
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Fbahcs. 

'' Seamen afloat 22,409 

^' „ in barracks . . . n . 2,560 



24,969 
" Borne in excess of Vote . . . • 6,777 



80,746 



" Total number of seamen (including 4500 boys) 28,000 



" Difference in fitvonr of France . . . 2,746." 

Mr. Pennell then quotes from the Eeports of the 
Enqmte Parlementaire^ so often ahready referred to in 
these pages, " the cautiously framed report of M. Lanjui- 
nais, specially deputed by that Commission to analyse the 
resources afforded by the Inscription Maritime. After a 
rigorous exclusion of all men unfit for the service from 
age, and other causes, or from incomplete training," 
M. Lanjuinais sums up as follows : — 

*^ On the whole, we beUeve that, making allowance for all 
contingencies, we may count on 40,000 seamen eminently fit for 
war, and on 20,000 borrowed, partly from the * inscription ' and 
partly from the * recrutement,' and capable of rendering efficient 
service if they are properly embodied with the former. We 
might imdoubtedly go beyond this limit ; but our ships would 
lose in aptitude of evolution and in battle, more than they would 
gain by the addition of their numbers, which would be to fall 
again into the errors that produced the ruin of our fleets under 
the Empire, and taught us by bitter experience that at sea, as 
on shore, victory belongs to the army {or fleet) the best organ- 
isedj and the first to jpresent itself on the fiAd of battle. It 
must not be said that we are to count as nothing the ^ novices ' 
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who have little experience, the master mariners, and the seamen 
above the proper age, not comprised in the 60,000 who are 
certainly available, but these must be reserved for service on 
shore, in transports, and in the defence of the coasts. 

" We have then, without recurring to extraordinary levies, 
which should be reserved for great emergencies, an' effective 
number, sufficient to have at all times a powerful fleet ready 
manned." 

'' The above, authentic document, endorsed with the 
sanction of a Parliamentary Commission, shows that France 
holds in hand a body of 60,000 seamen, of whom 40,000 
are stated to be ' eminently fitted for war.' Deducting 
from the total number the 16,000 men (exclusive of 
officers) now serving in the (French) fleet, there remain 
44,000 men in reserve, exclusive of marines, Hberated 
seamen, landsmen, conscripts, &c., who, if called out, 
would sweU the total number to about 120,000. 

" Upon the best estimate that can be formed, it appears 
that these 44,000 men could be embarked within the 
under-mentioned periods : — 

In a fortnight . . . 10,000 to 12,000 
In a month .... 10,000 to 12,000 
In two months ... — 20,000 



Total* . . . . 44,000 

'' Such is France's reserve of men, the great majority of 
whom having, under the provisions of the ^ Levee Per- 
manente,' passed in succession through the navy, are 

* The number of trained seamen in France has been much increased 
since 1849, to which date only these returns were made up. 
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trained seamen. The number in reserve is nearly three 
times as great as those in active service. To meet this 
force England can claim the services of the following 
trained men : — 

" Seamen riggers 357 

Coast-guard men, who have signed the-agree- 

ment to serve in the navy . . . 1,527 

Total* .... 1,884 

" The whole of these men are under engagement to serve 
in the navy by civil contract only ; the Crown has there- 
fore no power of enforcing .summarily (if necessary) a 
compliance with the agreement. The Coast-guard force, 
moreover, could not be withdrawn without disorganising, 
to a certain extent, an important branch of the pubhc 
service, and hazarding, for a time at least, a considerable 
amount of revenue. 

" Such is England's reserve of trained seamen I Such 
her organised resources for maintaining the honour of the 
proudest flag that ever braved the battle and the breeze ! 

" It will excite no surprise after this statement, that when 
on divers urgent occasions, during the last twenty years, 
attempts were made to man rapidly three or four line-of- 
battle ships, without being at all over nice as to quality, 
the result should have been an absolute failure. This is 
no figure of speech, but a simple fact, of which flagrant 
proof was given in the Syrian afiair of 1840, the Tahitian 

♦ The Coast-guard, which may be said to be our only reliable reserve, 
numbers just 6,000 seamen at the present time. 
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afiair, and on other similar occasions ; a fact of sujficient 
gravity in itself, as occurring in the annals of a nation de- 
pendent for its existence on its maritime power, but of 
still graver import viewed in relation with the facilities 
which France has acquired of late years (by virtue of the 
lev^e permanente) of rapidly manning her ships with 
trained men." 

The Commission pursued its enquiries with much in- 
dustry, but was Bs usual debarred from entering on the 
course which had been pursued by the Admiralty in 
managing the subject ; and when the Eeport was pre- 
sented, a change of Government had intervened, and a 
new Admiralty had succeeded to office. 

The Eeport recommended various improvements with 
respect to the navy during peace, and especially the 
extension of the period of the engagement of seamen 
from five to ten years, which change, with many others, 
was carried into efiect. 

The recommendations more particularly relating to 
manning the fleet when in a state of war, were as fol- 
lows : — 

First. That measures should be taken for calling out 
seamen in classes, in times of emergency. 

Secondly. That a large force should be raised of short 
service pensioners in connection with the system of ten 
years' entry, as proposed in a very able paper by Mr. 
Pennell, the substance of which was entirely supported 
by the Committee, and formed the principal feature of 
its report in fulfilment of the Admiralty instructions to 
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submit recommendations for obtaining seamen for the 
country in the event of war. 

The first of these suggestions does not appear to have 
been for a moment entertained. The second was sup- 
posed to be to a certain extent adopted, but it soon 
fell to the ground, and has been in effect ahnost wholly- 
inoperative. 

In 1854, the Kussian war afforded a new practical test of 
the value of the measures of successive Naval Adminis- 
trations for manning the fleet, after so many years during 
which our deficiencies had been pubhcly and officially 
avowed. 

It is scarcely possible that any war could ever occa- 
sion so httle stress on our resources. We had ample 
knowledge of the probability of a rupture early in 1853 
when an army was sent to the Bosphorus, in the autumn 
it amounted to a certainty, and the circumstances were 
such that it was entirely at our option to choose the 
moment for its commencement. Beyond all this, while 
the allied fleet in the Mediterranean was able to block up 
the Eussians in Sebastopol ; in the Baltic, where alone any 
additional naval force would be required, the enemy was 
held fast by the ice and incapable of making the smallest 
movement until the end of April, or beginning of May. 
From all these facts it is apparent that no similar event 
can ever be expected hereafter to give such a prolonged 
warning of its approach, and stiU less, such ample time 
for preparations to meet it, even after the rupture shall 
have actually taken place. 
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Neither were the circumstances less exceptional with 
respect to the very moderate amomit of force required 
to encounter it, and the perfect security we enjoyed 
from the possibility of attacks where we are most vulner- 
able. 

In the first year of the war, as it has been observed, 
not one additional ship was wanted in the Mediterranean, 
for the squadron already there united with that of France, 
constituted an allied force far superior to the Eussian fleet ; 
and in the second year, when the Eussian ships were de- 
stroyed by their own hands, the Mediterranean squadron 
was largely reduced and the seamen turned over to assist 
in manning the Baltic fleet. 

By the time the Eussian fleet at Cronstadt was set 
free by the breaking up of the ice, a small squadron 
collected with immense difficulty, was ready to dispute 
any attempt of the Eussians to reach the sea ; and the 
nimierical inferiority of our squadron was counterbalanced 
by the powers derived from steam, the Eussian fleet being 
composed of sailing ships. 

From the circumstances of the Eussian forces being 
confined to the narrow hmits of the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, not only was the latter the only quarter in which any 
new force was required, but we had no anxiety whatever 
with respect to our own coasts, our commerce, or our 
colonies, objects which under any other circumstances, 
would constitute so very heavy a burthen on our naval 
resources for their protection. To such an extent in- 
deed was the security of these interests held to be certain. 
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that our ships of war were actually recalled from foreign 
stations without being reheved, to furnish the Baltic fleet 
with crews, while the whole of our reserves, consisting of 
between 2000 and 3000 coast-guardsmen, and 300 or 
400 seamen riggers, were taken to the last man, for the 
same purpose. These men, together with 300 or 400 
merchant seamen, formed the whole number of seamen that 
could be obtained, and the crews were completed with 
landsmen wholly imdisciplined and untrained, but owing 
to an excellent selection of captains, and to a certain pro- 
portion of seamen having been supphed to each ship, the 
fleet was brought to a comparative state of efficiency 
much sooner than could have been anticipated, so that by 
the latter end of 1854, it was tolerably prepared for 
actual service. 

Notwithstanding every exertion, the ships were very 
slowly despatched from England, and many of them 
sailed in a deplorable state of inefficiency. Sir Charles 
Napier in his Campaign in the Baltic, describes in 
graphic terms the quahty of the men composing the 
crews of many ships of his fleet ; and the Senior 
Sea Lord, Sir Maurice Berkeley, whose letters he quotes, 
rivals the Admiral who commanded it in the emphatic 
manner in which he laments the inefficiency of the ships, 
and dilates on the complete breakdown of what he so 
justly calls our "rotten system," which since then by 
the bye, has been in no respect altered or improved. In 
his place in Parhament, after the close of the war. Sir 
Maurice, full of the vivid recollection of his difficulties 
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and anxieties, informed the House of Commons of our 
utterly inefficient state -with respect to the power of man- 
ning the fleet. " We were at the end of our tether," he 
said, " and if we had had a naval war, he did not know 
" what we should have done." But this astounding 
declaration was heard with perfect indifference, and had 
no effect either on Parliament or on his colleagues in 
preventing the measure adopted within a few days 
of this speech. No member of any Board has more 
earnestly advocated the necessity of repairing our de- 
" fects in this vital matter than Sir Maurice Berkeley, and 
it will be remembered that on a former occasion he re- 
signed his seat at the Board because more effectual mea- 
sures were not adopted ; nevertheless, all his anxiety on 
the subject led to no remedy, and a striking proof is 
afforded by his failure, that the difficulty hes in the hope- 
less inefficiency of the system, rather thaii in the faults of 
the individuals who at any given time, may compose the 
Board. 

We all must recollect the pubKc exultation at the 
spectacle presented at the review of the fleet in 1856, 
which was undoubtedly one of great interest and splen- 
dour ; it was however that of a steam fleet in its infancy, 
and a very exaggerated opinion was formed of the naval 
power it represented. The force consisted of fourteen 
ships of the line, six block-ships, twelve frigates, and about 
150 gun-boats and mortar-vessels; the crews were on 
the whole of inferior quahty, and had been with the 
greatest difficulty scraped together during a course of two 
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years, the number having been made up by reducing 
squadrons on foreign stations, by the crews of several ships 
sent home from the Mediterranean, and it also included 
the last man we had in reserve ; still after all, the whole 
aggregate number including officers, marines, and boys^ 
only amounted to 30,000. The general exultation 
should also have been moderated by the reflection that 
this force had not been produced until too late to influ- 
ence the war which had called it into existence. Every 
other feeling however in looking back on these events, 
is absorbed in wonder and regret at the course pursued 
in paying ofi* a large number of these ships, the moment 
the review was over. The war had given us the most . 
conclusive practical experience of what had been so 
repeatedly deplored and proclaimed by the organs of the 
Board in the House of Commons during a course of twenty 
years : it afforded startling proof of the absolute nullity 
of all the small expedients to remedy an evil so nearly 
affecting the country's welfare, as the total want of means 
for manning the fleet in war ; and there was the emphatic 
declaration of the member of the Board who had worked 
the department while the war lasted, that this effort com- 
paratively trifling as it was, had utterly exhausted our 
last available seaman ; nevertheless, the review was 
scarcely over before this force was recklessly reduced, 
without a single step having been taken by the Ad- 
miralty to provide for future emergency ! On the contrary, 
thousands of our best seamen were turned adrift under 
circumstances of pecuhar aggravation, for so large a 
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number of men of the most inferior quality had been 
entered, by the thoughtless misapphcation of the new rule 
of the ten years' entry, that the only men on whom the 
reductions could fall consisted most unfortunately of our 
best seamen, who had been abroad when the new rule 
was promulgated, and had not yet accepted the invitation 
to enter for ten years. These men knew their immense 
value compared with the second class ordinary seamen 
who had thus been allowed to fill up the numbers of 
the peace estabhshment. A large part of them had 
arrived home from foreign stations after an absence of 
three or four years, and instead of being paid off in a 
week, had been turned over to the Baltic fleet and were 
kept serving till the end of the war. They submitted to 
the necessity of the case with the utmost cheerftdness and 
good feeling, and as they were by far the most efficient 
men of the motley crews, so they well knew the value of 
their services, and felt with the greatest bitterness how httle 
their real value was understood, or their interests cared 
for. 

It is understood that Sir Maurice Berkeley, on whom 
had fallen the whole burthen of manning the fleet during 
the war, and whose opinion therefore deserved the deepest 
attention of his colleagues, most earnestly protested in 
writing against these reductions, but they were nevertheless 
immediately carried out. 

A reserve force, entitled the Naval Coast Volunteers, 
had been estabhshed by Act of Parliament in 1853, but 
its utility as a means of manning the navy was en- 

H 
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tirely destroyed by a clause limiting their services to a 
distance of 100 leagues from the coast of the United 
Kingdom. There are now about 7000 men enrolled on 
those conditions who cost the country a very large sum 
annually, and the number appears to be likely to be 
increased to 10,000, without any modification of the terms 
of enrolment as regards this limitation of distance, although 
the Boyal Commission of 1858 pointed out that this clause 
rendered them useless for manning the fleet 

It would be well to put a stop to the entry of men on 
this condition, and to endeavour to induce those already 
enrolled to agree to serve whenever and wherever re- 
quired by a gratuity; the men who consented would 
form a separate class, to which woidd be added all those 
who might henceforward enrol themselves, but to conti- 
nue to add to the number on the present terms is throw- 
ing away pubhc money. This course was proposed by 
Conunodore Eden, who as Comptroller of the Coast- 
guard was charged with the enrolment of the force, and 
it is to be hoped he may be able to induce his colleagues 
at the Admiralty to effect this change, for though as the 
Eoyal Commission observes the coast volunteers are not 
seamen, yet we cannot expect to man our ships exclusively 
with seamen, and a due proportion of coast volunteers 
would be of great value in time of war as a part of each 
ship's company. 

Now they are quite without value for manning the 
fleet, as ships restricted to 100 leagues of the coast would 
be almost worse than useless ; and since even this service 
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can be obtained only in great emergencies, in all our ex- 
treme difficulties during the Bussian war, no one ever 
thought of the Naval Coast Volxmteers as a resource, 
except as supplying a veiy few volunteers for general 
service. 

The most recent eflTort of the Admiralty to provide the 
coimtry with seamen to man the navy, took its origin from 
the Eoyal Commission of 1858, which wound up its 
inquiry with an elaborate Eeport in 1859 ; but, as usual, 
the question of Admiralty administration in connection 
with the subjects at issue, was on no account to be entered 
upon, and this it is imderstood was the condition on which 
the proposal for the inquiry was agreed to, and again as 
usual, the Admiralty which had instituted the commission, 
had left office when the Eeport had to be carried into 
eflfect. 

The Commission, in the first place, recommended a 
variety of improvements in the condition of seamen al- 
ready serving in the navy, and as promotion to the rank 
of warrant officers had for twenty or thirty years ceased 
to be a general object of desire to seamen, from certain 
regulations which in some respects placed their prospects 
below those of the petty officers, the Commission urged 
the removal of the grievances in question. These valuable 
suggestions were immediately adopted by the Admiralty 
which had sanctioned the appointment of the Conmaission, 
before the presentation of the formal Eeport 

The main part of their scheme however, which was 
very elaborately detailed, was founded on the principle of 

H 2 
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training up boys in nautical schools, so as to be suitable 
either for the navy or the merchant service, and of bind- 
ing them by indentures to form a reserve for the navy, in 
consideration of certain annual payments and eventual 
advantages in the form of pensions. It may be doubted 
whether the scheme would have fulfilled all that was 
expected of it, but it was never put to the test, for the 
change of Government occurred, and the scheme of the 
Commission was not carried out. 

By far the most important part of the Eeport was this 
suggestion that boys should be trained on a large scale 
by the country, with the view of providing seamen 
quahfied alike for merchant ships or ships of war, and it 
is to the adoption of this principle we must look for 
improvements in the morale of our seamen and for the 
breaking down of the old prejudices. 

By such means alone can the class of thoroughbred sea- 
men be maintained, since no man can be made a thorough 
seaman who has not been brought up to the calling from 
boyhood, and owing to the repeal of the navigation laws 
few boys are now carried by merchant ships, while the 
navy breeds up only a sufiicient number to fiU up its own 
vacancies as they occur. 

This part of the scheme of the Eoyal Commission has 
also not been adopted, but it is most earnestly to be hoped 
that some measure with similar ends in view, may be 
immediately carried out by a large increase in the num- 
ber of training cruisers, commanded by the ablest oflScers, 
for no duty can possibly exceed the importance of training 
boys by thousands, who may n a short time be made good 
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seamen, and those not required for the navy would be 
readily taken by shipowners. Supposmg such a system 
to be organised with talent, and carried out with consis- 
tency, the most important results would foUow in aid of 
measures for manning the navy, for these lads would carry 
with them the most favourable evidence of the treatment 
in ships of war, and would themselves entertain feelings 
of attachment which would operate with great force upon 
all occasions when men were required for the service. 

The appearance of this Eeport was soon followed by 
the plan proposed by the present Admiralty for raising a 
reserve of 30,000 men, under the title of Eoyal Naval 
Volimteers, the terms and conditions of which the Admi- 
ralty published in the middle of 1859, and in order to give 
seamen ample time to inquire into the conditions they 
were invited to accept, the enrolment was not to com- 
mence until the 1st January 1860 ; in the interim the 
Eegistrar of Seamen, and all the machinery of the 
Board of Trade in its deaHngs with merchant seamen, 
was employed in bringing the proposals before them in 
the most favourable manner. 

The Volunteers were to undertake to join the country's 
service when called upon by Her Majesty in case of 
emergency, for a period of not more than three years, 
unless there should be actual war ; but in this case they 
would be hable to be retained in the service only for two 
years longer, during which time they would receive extra 
pay. 

In order to be always within reach they were bound 

H 3 
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to find employment on the coasts, or in short voyages 
to certain specified countries, and to present themselves 
every six months before some shipping master; they 
were not to engage in more distant voyages without 
special leave; and they were required to undergo 
twenty-eight days* drill during each year, which might 
be divided into several periods should it be preferred, 
and during the time of their drill they were to be vic- 
tualled, paid, and furnished with lodging money. 

In consideration of his promise to fulfil these conditions, 
each man was to receive an annual sum of 6Z. as a re- 
tainer ; and it is estimated that the cost of his training, 
pay, provisions, lodging money, travelling expenses, &c. 
would cost 6Z. more. 

The prospective advantage was a pension of 12Z. per 
annum for life after the age of sixty, or firom whatever 
time he might be worn out, supposing this to be the case 
at an earlier age, provided he had been a certain time 
enrolled in the force. 

The only qualification required, except fi*eedom fi*om 
bodily infirmity, was that he should have been at sea five 
years, one of them as an able seaman, — ^np high standard, 
taking the class of men who now hold this rating in mer- 
chant ships ; and looking to the amount of skill in gunnery 
now required to make an efficient man-of-war's man, it 
is evident that twenty-eight days' drill in the year wiU 
place them not materially in advance of untrained men, 
unless they happen to be called on for service just after 
the expiration of twenty-eight days' training. 
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Although the Koyal Naval Volunteers would be neces- 
sarily only in the first rudiments of training and discipline, 
nevertheless 30,000 seafaring men of any kind, of whose 
services we could be certain when danger threatened from 
a distance^ would be so valuable that no present ex- 
pense would be too great to secure them ; yet the failure 
of this scheme may be less regretted, as it would have 
entailed an immense burden on the country, and the men 
could only be called out in a " critical emergency," which 
they would require much further training to encounter. 

In showing how great are the advantages which have 
been rejected by the seamen, any prospect of the success 
of the scheme that some sanguine minds may still enter- 
tain, cannot be diminished, but on the contrary some 
effect might possibly be produced in the opposite direction, 
by making them think better of their refusal. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the expense 
this plan of raising a reserve of seamen would have 
entailed on the country, let us suppose a similar reserve 
had been estabhshed in 1&15, that the numbers were at 
once completed to 30,000 men, and had been constantly 
maintained at that amoimt down to the present day. 

No occasion for calling for the services of the Volun- 
teers would have presented itself until 1840, a period of 
twenty-five years, during which we should have spent in 
this very imperfect training and in annual gratuities, 
9,000,000/. sterhng or 360,000/. per annum, without 
reckoning the amount of pensions of 12Z. a year, to 
which a large number would have become entitled, as 
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men may be received in the reserve imtil forty years 
of age, and would be qualified for the pension if they 
remained fifteen years on the roll of Volunteers. 

In return for this outlay could the 4000 men required 
for the Mediterranean fleet have been obtained? It 
would appear very doubtful if they could have been 
called out consistently with the promises made by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty in his speech, which has been 
so prominently published as expressing the views and 
intentions of the Board. The only other occasion on 
which their services would have been called for, would 
have been during the Eussian war in 1854. 

As we have seen, each man during the forty-five years 
which have now elapsed, who had remained on the hsts 
the prescribed period, would have been entitled Uj a pen- 
sion for the rest of his days when worn out, or when past 
sixty, and thus the heavy dead weight in addition to the 
annual cost of 360,000/. would probably be nearly as 
much more, so making the total cost by this time 600,000/. 
or 700,000/. a year ! On the* other hand, 30,000 men, 
suppose all were forthcoming, would not nearly suffice to 
man the fleet in a great war ; but instead of 30,000 men, 
not 3000 enrolled themselves during the year the scheme 
has been in fuU progress, a result singularly illustrative 
of the necessity for obtaining more knowledge of the 
character of seamen, and more influence over them, in 
order to put an end to the perpetual repetition of failures 
in a matter of such vital importance. 

Statesmen of great talent, naval officers of the highest 
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distinction, some especially identified with the question, 
have all in vain attempted to deal with it, for their efforts 
have been paralysed by the obstacles that have beset them. 
It is not the fault of individuals, and at all times the 
actual occupants of office are above all other persons 
the most deeply interested in seeing a better system es- 
tablished, and many of those who have failed to produce 
a good result under present circumstances, would often be 
most competent, if responsibly and permanently managing 
the department, to carry out an effective plan for man- 
ning the fleet with abihty and success. There is no man in 
the country who would more ably administer such a plan 
than the present Senior Sea Lord Sir E. Dundas, sup- 
posing one to be devised ; but, like all his predecessors, he 
also has failed to deal with the subject successfully under 
present circumstances. 

It is certainly a surprising fact that seamen should have 
rejected such a boon as a gratuity of 6/. a year and a 
prospective pension of 121. for hfe, for so hght a return 
as undergoing training for twenty-eight days under the 
most careful regulations for their convenience, and during 
which they would be well-paid, fed, and taken care 
of ; a fact the more remarkable because they must per- 
fectly well know that every landsman may be called on to 
come forward in the time of imminent peril for the pubhc 
defence, and that seamen could never claim exemption 
from this general duty. 

The reason is however explained by the following 
extract from the speech of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
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in the House of Commons, which has been printed at 
the head of handbills, setting forth the conditions in- 
viting seamen to join the reserve, and placarded on the 
walls of half the seaport towns in the kingdom. 

" V. E. 
" VOLUNTEER RESERVE OF SEAMEN. 



" IMPORTANT TO SEAMEN. 

" Extract from the speech of Lord Clarence Paget^ Secre- 
" tary to the Admiralty^ made in the House of Commons 
" on Monday^ February 13?A,1860 : — 

" I know what seamen are. They are fine, noble, 
" hearty creatures, but men of remarkably suspicious 
" character ; and if there are any people they are suspicious 
" of, it is the Admiralty. Captain Browii reports from 
" the dijBferent merchant ports that the men say, ' We 
" ' think the inducement very fair. We think it very 
" ' handsome ; but they only want to kidnap us. The mo- 
" ' ment we put our names down they will send us ofi* to 
" ' China.' It is very curious to see men labouring under 
" that delusion. I have been asked over and over again 
" by directors of the great shipping companies, and by 
" men of importance in these commercial ports, for some 
" assurance on the part of the government that the men 
" will not be called out until war is declared. I told 
" them that I could not give them that assurance ; but I 
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" also told them that it was perfectly certain there was no 
" intention to call them out except in the event of a critical 
" emergency ; that the threat of immediate hostilities^ or of 
" some national danger which would oblige us to make the 
" greatest exertions for the protection of our shores^ were 
" the only circumstances under which the government would 
'^ call for their services. If I can reassm-e them by what 
" I say to-night, I really beUeve Uttle more is wanting to 
" induce them to flock to the force. (Hear, hear.) It is 
" so far satisfactory that they are beginning to get over 
*' this extraordinary idea. / wish to declare to them that 
" her Majesty's government has no sort of intention to 
" kidnap them into the navy. (Hear, hear.) And per- 
" haps I had better add a more practical assurance — that, 
" if we wished, we could not enter them in the navy, be- 
" cause the number is complete, and except for casualties 
" we have no means of entering any considerable number 
" of men over and above what we have at present. (Hear.) 
" I think that is a very satisfactory state of things, and 
" that the House vdll be glad to hear there is no difficulty 
" in getting men.''* 

The statement " that seamen were fine, noble, hearty 
creatures, but men of remarkably suspicious character, 
and if there are any people of whom they are suspicious, 
it is the Admiralty," would seem to involve an obvious 
contradiction, unless indeed some special cause should 
accoimt for qualities so inconsistent with each other, and 

* The parts in italics were printed in tlie placards in type several 
times larger than the rest of the text. 
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feelings so unusual in generous minds, existing together ; 
butj however this might be, the suspicions entertained 
of the Admiralty were little likely to be allayed by 
Admiralty assurances, and the special claims any indi- 
vidual member of it might have upon their confidence 
would be neutralised by the knowledge that his term of 
ofiice would certainly be short, and might terminate at any 
moment. 

The existence of this feeling is however unhappily 
proved beyond all doubt by the failure of the scheme, 
for as has been already stated, though the advantages 
offered by the Admiralty to join the force are extremely 
great, and though the men could not be called out except 
on occasions so alarming that the Crown would be at the 
same time entitled to summon the population at large by 
Eoyal proclamation, yet only one-tenth part of the pro- 
posed number of 30,000 have enrolled themselves. 

Nor are the causes of these suspicions either obscure or 
doubtful, but on the contrary they are the necessary con- 
sequences of the absence of foresight and consistency in 
the conduct of successive Boards of Admiralty in dealing 
with seamen, inseparable from the constant change of 
the individual to whom the subject is entrusted, who has 
no organised system to conduct, and no clue to guide him 
through the labyrinth of petty expedients and perpetual 
change which have gone on for so long a course of years, 
entirely without principle or coherence. He has no 
personal responsibility connected with it ; he has no time 
to devote to it, affording him even a chance of conducting 
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it with success ; while, on the other hand, the subject of 
manning the navy is in no sense recognised as a branch 
of naval administration having a permanent and respon- 
sible head to conduct its details. How then can the 
management of the subject imder such circiunstances be 
anything but capricious and uncertain, and how is it 
possible that seamen can feel anything but distrust and 
suspicion ? 

It can never be too often repeated, that the cause of 
these feelings of suspicion is not to be found in the fault 
of any particular Board, or of any particular member of 
a Board, nor can it be attributed to any intentional dis- 
regard on the part of the Admiralty either of consistency, 
or of the feelings and temper of seamen, but it arises 
from the absolute want of power to act in conformity 
with soimd principles, owing to the perpetual contradic- 
tions involved in the general operation of the system. 
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CHAP. VI. 

MANNING THE NAVY (coktirubd). 
MEASURES OMITTED. 

The confidence and respect with which the seafaring 
classes regard the governing power of the navy must be 
in every point of view important, and that such feelings 
do not at present generally prevail is unquestionable, for 
notwithstanding the best intentions of the Admiralty, the 
system they have to administer is destructive of con- 
sistency, and of course no Board that holds office for one 
or two years can materially influence feelings based on 
long experience of its operation. Besides the suspicion so 
forcibly described by Lord Clarence Paget, there are 
other difficulties arising from the unsettled disposition of 
seamen, their hatred of long engagements, the incom- 
patibility of the habits acquired in merchant ships with 
the necessary regulations of a ship of war, and in no small 
degree from the traditions and recollections of the last 
great war, which persons having most influence with them 
have a strong interest in keeping aHve. 

A very beneficial course to diminish these obstacles 
is to be found in the plan proposed by Lord Hard- 
wicke's Commission, to train up a large number of 
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boys for both services in nautical schools, but it would be 
yet more advantageously carried out by training them in 
vessels of war as before suggested, when new habits and 
associations might be introduced into the merchant ser- 
vice^ and would soon produce a good effect in breaking 
down these prejudices. 

While we endeavour to improve the tone of the sea- 
faring population, and to render seamen both more suited 
and better inclined to the service of the country, on the 
other hand it is of at least equal importance to render the 
navy in every respect, compatible with its perfect efficiency, 
as attractive to them as possible ; and in truth these 
objects of rendering the service popular and efficient are 
intimately bound up with each other. 

Every one must see that the efficiency of the navy can- 
not be maintained by the frequent infliction of severe 
punishments, but it does not appear to be so fully under- 
stood that other influences must be found to supply its 
place, if discipline is to be maintained without it. Suppose 
the remedy were to be tried of endeavouring to make 
the navy generally preferred as the favourite service, and 
discharge from it regarded as a severe punishment ? then 
the peace establishment would fulfil the two conditions 
of being both highly attractive, and perfectly efficient, 
but not till then ! 

These objects are worth striving for, considering the 
influence of the peace establishment on the prospect of 
getting reserves, and their immense importance when 
emergencies arise, for the new levies raised to man the 
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fleet with take their tone and character from the ships 
already in commission. 

If they are manned by orderly, well-affected, and con- 
tented crews, the new men will speedily assume the same 
character ; but what can we expect should they join a 
fleet in which they see constant examples of riot and in- 
subordination, such as have on so many recent occasions 
thrown discredit on the British navy ? 

The first two instances of open insubordination occurred 
in England, and instead of the most searching examination 
into aU the circumstances, and the serious character of the 
offence being deeply impressed upon the service, instead 
of a fixed determination being shown to have no repe- 
tition of such a perilous example, they passed entirely 
without official notice or investigation ! 

Had some error in judgment in any degree led to the 
outbreak, it was important to guard against similar errors 
for the future, and in this case it was also especially neces- 
sary to convince seamen that if any grievance existed, it 
had only to be properly represented to be redressed ; but 
above all things, it was necessary deeply to impress upon 
their minds that nothing could excuse acts of mutiny, and 
that the crew of a ship of war rising in defiance of its 
officers, struck a blow not at the best interests of the navy 
only, but at those of the country. 

As might have been foreseen from these examples 
having passed under the eye of the Admiralty itself, 
similar cases have been repeatedly occurring since often on 
the most trifling pretexts, to the great injury of the country 
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in every point of view, and no one can say what lament- 
able results they may not eventually produce. It is apparent 
that these disturbances cannot attract men to the navy, for 
they are naturally supposed to indicate serious grievances, 
instead of arising from the combined operation of relaxed 
disciphne, and the original error of letting such events 
pass by unnoticed ; relaxed discipline acts also in another 
way injuriously to the popularity of the navy, for it must 
be evident to the least consideration that in the crowded 
space of a ship's lower deck there can be no comfort 
unless order and discipline exist, and unquiet spirits 
are kept imder due control, for otherwise the Uves of the 
petty officers and leading men may be made miserable by 
two or three hundred noisy, riotous lads, who as ordinary, 
and second class ordinary seamen, have recently formed 
the bulk of the crews of our ships, and have been the 
persons principally concerned in these disturbances. 

There is no general ill-treatment in the navy affording 
any real ground for discontent, for these repeated out- 
breaks at first resembled the acts of spoiled children en- 
couraged by injudicious treatment, and without having 
been taught the absolute necessity of obedience at the 
right time, and did not indicate any deep-seated feeling ; 
the desertions from the navy also, on which so much has 
recently been said, are by no means more prevalent than 
from merchant vessels. 

Pubhc opinion was much excited by occurrences so 
damaging in every sense to the best interests of the 
country, and from its experience of the chronic ineffi- 

I 
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ciency of the system by which the navy is governed, the 
press has entered into the details of naval disciphne to a 
larger extent than probably would be the case if naval 
afiairs were conducted with vigour and consistency, and 
regulated with wisdom ; but it is very dangerous when the 
most serious delinquencies can be with more or less justice 
attributed to the fault of the governing powers, and seamen 
excused for acts of gross insubordination. 

K, as has been said, a good state of discipline is neces- 
sary to render the navy popular, it is of the first necessity 
to establish a conviction that if ofiences are committed they 
will be detected and punished ; but punishments, however 
severe, when most faults are undiscovered, do nothing 
but ensure the constant repetition of offences, and the 
ineffectual recurrence of punishment ; while certainty of 
detection, followed by Ught and judicious punishments, 
will very soon effect the great end and object of dis- 
cipline, namely, the prevention of crime. 

The pohce of her Majesty's ships (the masters-at-arms 
and ships' corporals), are however very frequently in- 
efficient and untrustworthy, and although there has long 
been an universal concurrence of opinion as to the fact, 
which is admitted also in the highest quarters, there is 
still no remedy. 

All the above matters are so many tests of the system 
under inquiry in its bearings on the subject of manning 
the navy : and they also serve to show that relaxed 
discipline does not attract men to the navy, or increase the 
popularity of the service ; but that a steady course of 
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conduct, and a constant attention to the feelings, prospects, 
and interests of seamen, combined with the due preserva- 
tion of authority, must be observed before such a result 
can be reasonably expected. 

There can be no reason for giving seamen in the navy 
lower wages than in the merchant service, and it seems 
absurd to enter the labour market at all to obtain skilled 
labour and to offer lower terms than the market price, 
while to attempt to redress the balance by high bounty 
puts a double premium on desertion. The navy requires 
men of the highest qualifications, and those who join it 
have not only to learn to be excellent gunners, but to ac- 
quire a large amoimt of other knowledge, which renders 
them daily more valuable for the pubUc service. In order 
to induce seamen to enter for the prolonged term of ten 
years, they are paid 4Z. 11^. per annum more than those 
who enter for only five, an acknowledgment of the un- 
popularity of long engagements ; hence it would seem from 
analogy that in order to secure the services of men who 
engage even for five years, more than merchant wages, 
rather than less, should be given in the navy, since an 
engagement in the merchant service scarcely ever reaches 
a single year. 

Much has been said plausibly enough on various matters 
to explain why seamen ought to serve in the navy for 
lower wages, but they do not see the force of these argu- 
ments, and with excellent reason, for the principal ad- 
vantage the navy offers is the pension after twenty-one 
years' service, which is far too remote to produce any 
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effect on a class remarkably thoughtless of the future, in 
inducing them to come to the navy in the first instance, 
and it only begins to operate in retaining them after 
ten or eleven years' service ; but even after having served 
so long, there is not the least security that a man may not 
be turned adrift by some sudden reduction of the fleet, 
such as has occurred in many instances. 

Very great mischief has arisen from men being sud- 
denly turned adrift on these occasions without employ- 
ment ; and as a matter alike of justice and pohcy, men 
entered whether by special agreement or impliedly for 
certain periods, if discharged before the expiration of the 
term, (except of course in cases of misconduct,) might be 
entitled to receive a gratuity of from one to three months' 
wages, a regulation which should be laid down by au- 
thority, and explained when men are entered. 

The pay ought to be fully equal to that paid by mer- 
chants,' and the best seamen should have superior positions 
opened to them in the navy, equal to any prospects to 
which they can look forward in the merchant service. 

When these changes have been effected, the vicious 
principle of higher rates of pay being given for engaging 
for longer periods may be abandoned, a principle which 
of itself leads to the inference that the navy is not re- 
garded as it should be, for numbers of men after having 
served half their time, would otherwise be glad to engage 
for such period in order to make sure of their pensions ; 
then men from the merchant service, instead of being 
forced to engage for so long a period as ten years or to 
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lose nearly bl a year, might be entered for five or even 
three, by which means twice or three times as many men 
might be trained in the navy as under the ten years' 
entry, which necessarily reduces the number of trained men 
in existence to a minimum, and practically bars any inter- 
change between the two services so essential to efficient 
reserves ; for no man can be thoroughly trained except by 
actual service on board a ship of war, and it would be 
most desirable to include as large a number as possible 
of men thus effectively trained in our first Une of reserve, 
if reserve ; it can be called, which ought to be in fact an 
advanced guard. 

In the general sense of the word, a Eeserve means 
something you possess over and above the force actually 
required to meet an adversary ; but what we call Ee- 
serves would not only be absorbed at the first moment of 
hostihties, but would supply a very smaU part of the force 
that must be instantly forthcoming to meet the enemy ; 
and far fi:om providing any surplus to meet accidents 
and reverses, they would suffice to man only a small 
part of the ships we possess, which of course would be 
useless till crews could be obtained. 

The measures as yet adopted would scarcely provide an 
advanced guard sufficient even for occasions when a 
moderate increase of the navy might be required for any 
passing or comparatively trifling difficulty ; but under the 
unfortunate Umitations of their services, the reserves could 
not be called out in such cases at aU, and would not be- 
come available until the thunder-cloud was on the point of 
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bursting, since the Secretary of the Admiralty has so au- 
thoritatively announced that : 

" The threat of immediate hostilities, or of some national 
danger which would obhge us to make the greatest 
exertions for the protection of our shores, were the only 
circumstances under which the Government would call 
for their services." 

So we are committed to spend all these vast sums of 
money on reserves which instead of being available when 
dangers first appear, can never be called out except under 
the prospect of immediate hostihties ! Never did a country 
pledge itself to so vast an expenditure for such a small 
return; and it would be most desirable to modify the 
conditions to those who may hereafter enter, should the 
scheme be persevered in. 

If the United States of America keep up a mihtia 
force of a million of men, surely we need not be afraid to 
speak of an obhgation which rests on the broad principles 
of constitutional law and usage, and extends to every man 
in the country; and since it is equally binding on all 
classes of the population, so should the wilhng co-opera- 
tion of all be obtained by equal laws, securing the inesti- 
mable support of pubUc opinion in enforcing it in time 
of great pubhc peril, when alone it could be resorted to. 
It has been repeatedly urged upon successive Admiralties, 
that this power could not be enforced with respect to seamen, 
for one simple reason: namely, while the legislature has 
jealously maintained the principle, it has mitigated and 
hghtened its operation as much as possible, and it exists 
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in a modified shape as the militia system, the compulsory 
part of which would come into operation immediately, in 
case of any very great emergency ; but this measure 
does not apply to the seafaring classes, though they 
can have no claun to be exempt from assisting in the 
national defence on their own element ; and they have 
a right to demand that to them also shaU be extended the 
principles of the Militia Act, with certain obvious modi- 
fications, instead of being still made subject to the rude and 
violent usages of the middle ages, which have so long been 
obsolete with respect to all the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The only attempt that has been made to alter the old 
practice of impressment is by a clause inserted in an 
Act of 1835, by which the Crown is empowered to call 
seamen out by proclamation in classes ; but as the power 
to call out aU seamen under certain circumstances always 
existed, it would seem that the power to call out only a 
part, must always have been included ; but however this 
may be, as no farther steps have been taken to classify 
seamen, or to legislate further as to the mode or ma- 
chinery by which the object was to be effected, the clause 
is inoperative, and the practice if ever resorted to, could 
only be exercised on its ancient footing. 

The necessity for deaUng with this important question is 
only too apparent when we sum up the available forces 
which the various reserves wUl supply, and compare them 
with the raw materials of strength we possess in the mul- 
titudes engaged in maritime pursuits, who are expressly 
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exempted from land service by the enactments of the 
MiUtia Act, instead of having been made subject to the 
operation of a comprehensive general measure providing 
for the defence of these realms as well by sea as by land. 
The result of all the Commissions, and all the schemes 
during twenty years of acknowledged deficiency, is as 
follows : — 

There are 7000 Naval Coast Volunteers, who are use- 
less for maiming the fleet, because they may not be taken 
beyond 100 leagues from the land, and they would there- 
fore paralyse the movements of the fleet they belonged to. 

The Koyal Naval Volunteers consist of about 3000 men 
(of a proposed force of 30,000) in the first rudiments of 
training and discipline. A considerable proportion of this 
small number are absent on foreign voyages, and none 
can be called out until emergencies are close at hand. 

And lastly, the Coast-guard men, who form a very 
efficient body, consisting of 6000 trained men, of which 
all are efiective, and about one half are seamen of the 
highest qualifications. 

Thus with 227,000 men in the merchant service, and 
with nearly 100,000 men on the coasts engaged in mari- 
time pursuits, the whole so-called reserves available for 
manning the fleet consist of 9000 men, amounting to 
not a fifth part of what we should require for a great 
war! Does this justify the neglect of other precau- 
tions, and do the general results show that the Admiralty 
administration has been efficient when tested by its success 
in providing for the manning of the navy I 
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Making the most ample allowance for matters which may- 
be possibly open to dispute, the facts shown in the fore- 
going pages have proved by the test of the actual condi- 
tion of the two great elements constituting a navy, that the 
long-continued operation of a system of naval administra- 
tion opposed to every sound principle, has not failed to 
produce the results which might have been expected. 

The reply to the questions proposed for consideration 
in the first chapter must be, that while the Admiralty has 
had practically an unlimited command over the pubUc 
purse, the affairs of the navy have not been conducted 
with that foresight, ability, and persistent energy by which 
alone great things can be accomplished ; but, on the con- 
trary, the incessant change of persons has caused incessant 
changes of measures utterly destructive of all idea of a 
consistent course of poUcy. That from the absence of all 
sense of individual responsibiUty the Admiralty has gone 
on from year to year, with its first duty avowedly wholly 
unfulfilled ; while it is evident that had a real sense of per- 
sonal responsibihty existed with respect to the manning of 
the navy in time of war, no man would have ventured to 
rest under it without taking care that an effectual organi- 
sation was provided to secure this great object. For upon 
the navy the welfare of the country is staked, whether 
we look to material prosperity, or to those nearer and 
dearer interests which come home to the heart of every 
man, in the blessings of Hberty and security we possess in 
a higher degree than has ever been enjoyed by any other 
nation since the world began. 
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First, among those blessings has been the immunity of 
this country for many centuries from the miseries of hostile 
invasion, an immunity to which we greatly owe the other 
signal advantages we enjoy, for they spring from a long 
and uninterrupted course of constitutional government, 
under equal laws ably and honestly administered, which 
have invested every man with an amount of Uberty of 
thought and action, and of security for hfe and property, 
without example or parallel. 

The gravest consequences to the continued enjoy- 
ment of this precious inheritance are threatened when we 
cast aside the great safeguard at our command against 
such a calamity, which the full development of our mighty 
naval resources would provide ; and with near a quarter of 
a milUon seamen in the commercial marine, to hear the 
Admiralty authorities exult in the fact, that our Volunteer 
Keserve for manning the fleet in emergencies, when all 
may be at a stake, has reached 3000 seamen, making up 
an aggregate including the Coast-guard of 9000, gives 
occasion for equal alarm and astonishment ! 

The enormous army of France cannot be approached 
in amount by any force we could possibly dream of 
maintaining, and it is therefore imperatively necessary 
that we should restore the balance by a great superiority 
at sea ; yet we see that when Lord Derby called on the 
Committee of _ the Treasury to investigate the matter, 
it was proved that the comparative force of the two coim- 
tries was such, that even if we could have manned our 
ships, they would have been utterly insuflSicient for the 
defence of our wide-spread interests. 
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At the present moment, when the comparison in ships 
(except in iron ships) is more in our favour, England 
has provided a so-called reserve force of 9000 seamen, 
while France can command in a few days the services of 
between 40 and 50,000 trained seamen, in addition to 
those already in the fleet ; and while we are doing com- 
paratively nothing in this, the right hand of England's 
defence, we are wisely making a great effort to repair 
the long neglect in securing our naval arsenals, by strongly 
fortifying them. But if we contemplate the possibility 
of so serious an event as an attack upon our shores, why 
should it be postponed for the time which must elapse 
before those fortifications can be serviceable for defence ? 
and, in the interim at least, the overpowering necessity 
of having vast means of rapidly expanding our naval 
power can scarcely be disputed ; yet we have seen how 
little this fact is appreciated. 

Can there be any doubt how the second question pro- 
posed for consideration in these pages is to be answered ? 
The great elements which constitute our naval power have 
NOT been vigorously and wisely dealt with, and they are 
NOT so organised as to justify the reUance we place in the 
navy as the inviolable safeguard of our dearest interests. 

We have all read in the newspapers the recent appeal 
of some of our merchant princes to Lord Palmerston for 
the reduction of expenditure, and nothing except the 
safety of the country can possibly be more important ; 
but we implore those gentlemen to make some inquiries 
for themselves, before they give the weight of their 
influence to the clamour for the indiscriminate reduction 
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of OUT forces, which has formed one of the staple cries of 
a certain class of politicians. 

It is very well to say with Lord Overstone, " it must 
never be " that a French army should land, but here we 
are exclusively preparing to defeat it, while we are 
deUberately neglecting the only means oi preventing it. 
Depend upon it our great merchants from the days of 
Elizabeth downwards were right in constantly urging on 
the Crown and Legislature in past times, that the navy 
is the great foundation of our wealth and prosperity, 
indissolubly associated with the interests of Commerce, as 
with those of the country at large ; but the navy was not 
in those days, to the same extent as it is now, our standing 
frontier defence from the footstep of an invader. 

The gentlemen who signed this appeal will be real 
benefactors to the country if they will advocate economy 
as part and parcel of effective administration ; and since 
it has been proved beyond the power of denial that a bad 
system is inevitably an expensive one, and that no mere ex- 
penditure of money can give the least security for an efficient 
condition of naval affairs, let them not fix their attention 
exclusively on the enormous estimates, but urge in the 
first place an amendment of system, when economy would 
follow ; for a legislator, and most especially if connected 
with the commerce of the country, is bound to insist 
on the maintenance of an efficient navy as the indis- 
pensable safeguard of the Commonwealth. 

If they wiU but devote their enlarged experience and 
their habits of business to this subject, they will find things 
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in sucli a condition that no sane mind could desire to see 
one seaman paid off xmtil a system had been established 
and got into working order, by which the peace establish- 
ment could be rapidly expanded by an able organisation of 
our resources, so that efficient crews might be readily pro- 
vided for the great fleet we have built, but with astonish- 
ing inconsistency prepared no means of manning. And 
they will also probably find that the sums the country 
would spend eventually in connection with these re- 
serves, should the terms be closed with by 30,000 men, 
might suffice to provide all that would be required to 
estabUsh the security of the country. A great saving would 
also ultimately accrue from the much smaller peace 
estabhshment that will suffice in quiet times, when it may 
be regarded not as the principal force for emergencies, but 
as the nucleus of the great and rapid expansion which 
may be relied on, when the foundations of our maritime 
strength have been thus rendered available. 

In the whole preparations * emanating from Govern- 
ment for the defence of the country, nothing is more sur- 
prising than the neglect of the means of defence in which 
our great superiority Kes, namely. Men. 

The prospect of invasion is considered so remote, and 
the consequences would be so serious if it were so much as 
attempted, or could it ever be even thought possible, that 
the whole community might be expected readily to assent 
to a ballot, providing for a reserve force over and above 

* The Rifle Volunteers originated entirely in the patriotic feelings of 
the people, and not in the least with the Government. 
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the regular militia. The younger and least encumbered 
men would be taken for the latter when volunteers failed ; 
while a great militia of Eeserve might be formed of the 
remainder to the amount of 300,000 men in Great Britain, 
to be divided by nominal lists into regiments and com- 
panies, with depots at convenient places for arms and 
clothing, as the great national reserve for the sole object of 
meeting serious invasion ; but aU training should be en- 
tirely voluntary, and they should not be called out even 
for muster except in case of great pubUc peril. This 
would form the grand reserve, and to the objection 
that if untrained the force would be useless, the reply is 
that should danger threaten, voluntary training would 
become general, and, when imminent, the reserve militia 
would itself enforce the demand that it should be imme- 
diately embodied. 

Were this measure combined with an intimate connec- 
tion of regiments of the line with particular -districts, and 
if each militia dep6t were composed of old soldiers of 
the regiment so connected with it, the result would 
add immensely to our strength, by placing us fully two 
months in advance of our present position, without inflict- 
ing the least present inconvenience on one individual. If 
the people of England rose as one man in case of attack, 
without some previous plan, it would be too late to or- 
ganize one, and they would meet together as a mob in 
utter confusion, whereas if a measure of this kind had 
been prepared and fully explained, they would have their 
places provided, ready for them to faU into ; and even if 
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the storm burst ever so suddenly, their instruction as 
soldiers would instantly conunence. 

The rifle volunteers, (who would of course be exempted 
from the operation of the ballot), and the regular militia, 
would form with the regiments of the hne a powerful first 
line of defence, which would daily be recruited by the 
regiments of the mihtia army of reserve, which under such 
circumstances would rapidly become effective. 

This may appear somewhat apart from the question of 
manning the navy; but the great principle of all men 
being bound to serve in case of imminent peril can only 
be carried out as regards seamen, consistently with the 
inestimable object of preserving their affections, by apply- 
ing to them no exceptional system, but by treating them in 
all respects in the same manner as their fellow-countrymen. 
On the other hand, they can have no claim to be ex- 
empted from this most important duty of every free man, 
and if too severe a service was formerly exacted from them, 
the State cannot now give up its just claim on them for 
the public defence, to which they are so essential ; for it is 
by sea alone that the country could be saved from the 
horrors which war on our own soil would inevitably cause, 
whatever might be the ultimate result ; and the country 
may depend upon it that seamen will have no desire to 
avoid the obligation, if it is claimed under fair conditions. 

An Act of Parhament should be therefore passed to 
establish a General mihtia system, providing for the na- 
tional defence by sea and by land, and a sufficient propor- 
tion of seafaring persons of each class, such as fishermen. 
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boatmen, seamen in foreign and in the coasting trade, so far 
as they can be distinguished, all hitherto exempted from 
the mihtia and left to the tender mercies of impressment, 
should be chosen by ballot, and nominal lists made out 
at the different ports; the obHgation of each man so 
chosen to serve in the navy in case of great pubhc danger 
being noted on the registration hsts, and on each ship's 
muster-roll. As in the reserve mihtia on shore, not a 
man could be called out until the danger was imminent, 
nor undergo training except at his own choice, but great 
advantages should be held out to induce them to do so ; 
and if the plan proposed of training up great numbers of 
boys in the navy for the merchant service were followed 
out, there would be a ground of early recollections, which 
would insure a rapid progress to efficiency. 

It may be said that the mihtia are bound only to serve 
within the United Kingdom, but landsmen coidd of 
course only be employed for the pubUc defence within 
the kingdom, and seamen, with effect, only upon the 
sea ; the term, therefore, " within the United Kingdom," 
has probably grown up from seamen having been hitherto 
altogether excluded from the operation of the Mihtia Act, 
and if the term " for the defence of the coimtry" were used 
in the new Act, it would probably meet any difficulty of 
this kind. Ever since the militia principle was adopted, 
seamen have been, in time of war, forced to serve with- 
out any hmitation ; but it woidd appear perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles which apply to all, and equit- 
able to seamen themselves, if under the same general 
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regulations applicable to all classes in other respects, the 
balloted seafaring men were required to serve in 
a great emergency on their own element, but only for 
the defence of the country. To hmit this, however, to 
any particular distance from the shore, would deprive 
the force of all utility, as exemplified in the case of the 
Naval Coast Volunteers ; but if their service were con- 
fined to the Channel fleet, and to the squadrons of coast 
defence, composed of forces acting especially in defence of 
the country, even though fliey might follow out that object 
at a distance from its coasts, this restriction would meet the 
objection, and probably large numbers of men, of those 
once thus embarked, would readily volunteer for general 
service. 

The maritime population must always be the first called 
into action for the protection of the country, and the 
duty must necessarily in some particulars differ from 
that required of the land militia ; therefore it would be 
only just that additional advantages should be extended 
to the seafaring classes, from whom earher and more 
onerous duties will be probably required, and whose ser- 
vices are of such ihestimable importance to the coimtry at 
large ; but this subject would lead far beyond the limits 
proposed for this work. 

Very great advantages would also attend the appUca- 
tion of the same system to the officers as well as to the 
men of the commercial navy, whose services would be of 
the greatest benefit to the country in case of any great 
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peril arising, and would be cheerfully given if they were 
dealt with in a kindly and liberal spirit 

With respect to the urgent question of retrenchment, 
the inference to be drawn from many facts that have ap- 
peared, would very strongly support the opinion that vast 
sums are wasted under the existing system which would 
be saved under a more eflfective one. The waste of 
money on the harbours of refiige, the lavish expenditure 
on our unavailable and iU-devised Volunteer Eeserves, 
with the heavy eventual expenses so recklessly incurred in 
them, give strong support to this opinion. Supposing 30,000 
men had accepted the terms, and joined the Volxmteer 
Eeserve, the State would have had no command over 
their services imtil hostilities were on the verge of break- 
ing out, and they would have provided no means of gra- 
dually expanding the peace establishment when dangers 
threatened from a distance. Hence would still have con- 
tinued the necessity for maintaining a far larger fleet 
during peace than need be kept up, if, instead of reserves 
for the last emergencies, the Admiralty had provided 
advanced guards available when clouds appeared in the dis- 
tance, thus investing the ruling powers with assured means 
of gradual increase as the storm seemed to draw nearer. 
When we shall be able to claim the services of some 
30,000 trained seamen at the approach of hostilities, of 
whom a large proportion could be called out when the 
danger was comparatively remote, with 50,000 or 60,000 
more forming the great ultimate reserve to be resorted to in 
extreme public danger, then economy in a comparatively 
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small permanent peace establishment would be entirely 
reconcilable with prudence ; but, as long as our so-called 
reserves only become available in great emergency, even 
supposing them to be considerable in amount, a very large 
force in peace must always be maintained. While how- 
ever the whole number of seamen available only amounts 
to 9000 men inclusive of the Coast-guard, it is obvious 
that even our present very large peace force cannot be 
safely reduced, looking to the state of Europe, until a 
system giving great and rapid means of expansion has 
been effectively organised. 

The choice, in short, rests between devising means of 
rapidly expanding our force when dangers appear to be 
drawing nigh, or of maintaining a war estabUshment 
during peace. When the former shall be brought into 
existence, reductions may follow, and the economy to be 
thus effected may be imagined from the fact that 10,000 
men afloat cost at least 700,000Z. sterling, counting 
the expenses of the ships they are employed in. Now, if 
we put a stop to the entry of naval volunteers, and 
re-establish the scheme on sounder principles after 
passing the General Militia Act, seamen would eagerly 
flock to the Eeserves to secure themselves from the con- 
tingency of compulsory service, and it is probable that the 
effectual measures by which all contingencies would be 
provided against, might be covered by the sums the 
present Eeserves would in the long run cost. In this 
case aU saved from the peace establishment would be pure 
gain, not only in the reduction of expense, but in the 
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advantages the country would gain in substituting an 
effective system for one which appears to have combined 
the maximum of expense with the minimum of efficiency. 

Every one will remember in 1858 the omnibuses driving 
about the streets of London with sailors' flags and music, 
as if we were in the midst of a hot war, instead of re- 
quiring merely a small precautionary increase of men 
during a time of peace. Those efforts, aided by a 10/. 
bounty (a most costly affair, for every man already in the 
fleet received half bounty,) brought in men slowly, in 
limited numbers, and of very inferior quaUty, while such 
demonstrations would at any time afford a pretext of 
alarm to other powers. 

Although the present state of the world suggests the 
prudence of putting our house in order without delay, cir- 
cumstances are infinitely more favourable for the purpose 
than they are likely to be after the changes and events 
this year is likely to produce. If it is objected that our 
condition is so bad that the less said about it the better, 
the answer is, that bad as it may be, it is daily growing 
relatively worse. The facts are not to be concealed, and 
are far better known in France than here, while the only 
hope of a remedy is by rousing pubUc opinion to the 
necessity of assured means being organised to provide 
any increase of the fleet that might be required during 
the continuance of peace, and great reserves for war. 
Until the country is thus provided the present large peace 
estabhshment must be maintained. 
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CHAP. vn. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NAVY. 

Ships, and Seamen, have been chosen for special consi- 
deration not because they more especially show the ineffi- 
ciency of naval administration, but because as the great 
elements which constitute a navy, it is to provide them 
in due proportion to each other that the Admiralty may 
be said to exist, and therefore their condition conclu- 
sively shows the success or failure of the system. 

If further proofs of its inefficiency were required, there 
is hardly one subject which would not show similar results, 
excepting in those departments superintended by perma- 
nent heads. With respect to ships, although the Admiralty 
has entirely failed to recognise its great responsibility in 
maintaining an adequate force, yet our ships as models 
are decidedly superior to those of France, and the con- 
dition of the dockyards is also surprisingly good, consider- 
ing all the difficulties imder which they have been placed. 

We have seen that our ships are very badly manned, 
and that habits of insubordination appear to have been 
established. In the unlucky case of the "Princess Koyal," 
where a series of cross purposes certainly would have 
afforded some excuse, (if anything could excuse acts 
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likely to produce consequences so perilous to the best 
interests of the country,) out of 104 rioters, there were 
only three able seamen, and the ship during the whole 
period of her commission had been imder constant diflS- 
culties from the insubordinate spirit which prevailed in a 
very young and inexperienced crew ; while (as is the rule 
and not the exception), the petty officers could exercise 
no authority because their position is not so established 
as to support them against the intimidation exercised 
under a general relaxation of discipline, which is the bane 
of all comfort, as it is of all efficiency. 

With respect to officers, from the highest to the lowest 
there is but too much ground for dissatisfaction. The 
Commanders-in-Chief at the home ports are the mere 
repeaters of the electric-telegraph, and the smallest move- 
ment of the Channel squadron is dictated by the Admi- 
ralty ; is it surprising that disciphne is relaxed when the 
officers who are to maintain it are deprived of all autho- 
rity? is it surprising that the most essential, nay vital 
parts of naval administration are neglected, when 
the whole time of the Board is frittered away in taking 
the duties out of the hands of the officers to whom they 
have been nominally entrusted ? 

The degree in which the self-confidence of the service 
has been lowered by this petty interference is incalculable, 
and officers allowed no free action in the pettiest details, 
are apt to incur a fear of responsibihty which may produce 
serious consequences hereafter, for when great emergen- 
cies arise it will be wholly out of the power of the Admi- 
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ralty to continue to direct every detail ; and many duties, 
on which most important events may turn, will stand still 
irntU the new state of things is understood. 

The prospects of officers in general are very much the 
sport of accident and favour, for though in some cases 
the patronage has been exercised with the fairest inten- 
tions, their interests are left almost entirely to the First 
Lord, who can have little knowledge of their respective 
merits or claims, and he is too often under the influence 
of the political exigencies of his party. The consequences 
are seriously felt in the general dissatisfaction that prevails, 
and no part of the system more urgently requires im- 
provement than the positipn of officers, and the principles 
on which their interests are dealt with. 

To turn to another most important subject : the intro- 
duction of steam has opened a wide new field for naval 
manoeuvres, rendering the investigation of the subject by 
actual experiment, and the education of officers in the 
new combinations it has rendered possible, matters of 
the first necessity ; nevertheless, in spite of repeated and 
urgent representations, scarcely a ton of coals has been ex- 
pended for the purpose, unless it has been within the last 
few weeks, when it is stated that a small squadron was 
allowed to perform a few manoeuvres under steam. It 
would appear that the Channel fleet might have been 
employed in working out this great question, and that 
a code of instructions and signals might have been 
founded on the result, while the practice would have 
been invaluable to the coimtry, since frequent collisions 
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and great confusion must inevitably occur if a fleet is to 
make its first experiments in steam tactics in the face of 
an enemy. Should disasters ensue, the admirals and 
officers must bear the blame, though the whole responsi- 
bility would justly rest on the Admiralty, who have 
refused to allow steam manoeuvres to be practised, and 
forbidden the expenditure of coal necessary for the 
purpose. 

Why may not the Admirals, who will be held re- 
sponsible by the coimtry in time of war, be allowed to 
command their own squadrons and to render them 
efficient? Though of course it is necessary to put a 
check on the .expenditure of coal, a certain quantity 
should be allowed for the exercise of manoeuvres, in 
the same manner as powder and shot is allowed for that 
of the guns. 

Another very important point is, that we have no 
engineers in reserve for war, and those in the navy have 
generally very httle practice. This leads to a point in the 
French system not previously touched upon; there are 
3500 engineers belonging to the French navy, of whom, 
in times of peace, the most part are allowed to serve in 
merchant steamers of any country, and France would be 
enabled by this means to provide every ship of the navy 
in time of war, with engineers in full practice. 

The Emperor, sensible of the great importance of this 
class, took the opportunity of his visit to Algiers to raise 
their position, with the best effect on their zeal and 
attachment to his service. 
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It has been thought desirable to give this additional in- 
formation of the results of the system, to enforce the 
imperative necessity of a reform, and it only remains to 
offer a few observations as to the direction in which it 
would seem desirable to seek for a remedy. 

The reproach is not unfrequently made against any 
one who may devote himself to the thankless task of 
proving the mismanagement of something connected with 
the interests or the self-love of a number of persons, that 
he does not show how the evils he complains of are to be 
remedied : but it is at least half way to a remedy to prove 
that defects exist in matters where powerful interests are 
concerned in their removal, and no subject can more 
vitally affect the interest of every man in the country 
than the deplorable condition of naval administration 
which these pages have proved. 

There is another consideration also of some weight, 
for if detailed proposals of remedy are suggested at the 
same time that the defects are exposed, there is a pro- 
babihty that the defects, which no one can dispute, may 
be put aside and forgotten, while the scheme of recon- 
struction, on which every one would differ, may absorb 
whatever notice may be given to the work ; and thus 
interested parties, by attacking the scheme proposed, may 
divert attention from the facts, which, standing alone, 
would of themselves lead to the remedy by proving its 
urgent necessity. 

On these grounds it was at first intended to confine 
this work to the former part of the subject, and as this 
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intention is departed from with reluctance, the suggestions 
for a remedy will take the shape of a mere outline, and 
be stated as shortly as possible. 

It is apparent that the reconstruction of the navy must 
commence with that of the governing power, and any 
attempt to remedy particular evils must be fruitless, if 
the great evil of all remains untouched. 

With respect to the question whether the presiding 
minister should be a civihan or a naval man, whichever 
may be selected will have much to learn ; for if no civihan 
has an amount of knowledge of naval affairs which 
can qualify him for the task, it would be diflScult to find 
a naval man whose parUamentary or administrative ex- 
perience fitted him at once for the office. There can be no 
doubt however, that a naval man possessing these qualifi- 
cations would be immeasurably the more efficient, of course 
supposing him to be well acquainted with his own 
profession. The prmcipal objection that has been insisted 
on against a naval man holding this office is the supposi- 
tion that he would be biassed in favour of those who had 
served with him ; at least he would know the value of 
those he might favour, while the First Lord often lavishes 
his patronage without the shghtest knowledge of the profes- 
sional merits of those he bestows it on. Moreover, in the 
naval man there is the inestimably important check of the 
opinion of the navy, which scarcely operates at aU on one 
wholly unconnected with the profession. It has been 
before observed, that we are accustomed to so many 
strange things in naval matters that nothing surprises us ; 
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but imagine such an argument as this being used to take 
legal patronage out of the hands of the Chancellor, and 
to give it to some one unconnected with the profession, 
who could have no bias {except that of kindred or politics)^ 
being perfectly ignorant of the merits of all. It would be 
going only one step farther (to complete the analogy with 
the naval practice), to urge that no lawyer should here- 
after iill the office of Chancellor, and to return to the 
ancient custom of an ecclesiastic holding the Great Seal. 

But neither naval man nor civihan could fill the office 
with success excepting upon one condition, namely, that 
the Minister should find responsible permanent heads pre- 
siding over the great elements, Ships and Men, as well as 
over the other branches, each capable of afibrding the 
fullest information respecting his department, and of giving 
sound advice and mature opinions, founded upon long 
experience of its administration. 

Whatever may be the special arrangements or system 
adopted, common sense shows the impossibility of a 
civihan administering affairs so important, and of which 
he is personally ignorant, without affording him these 
means of information; a view which receives tenfold 
force in connection with the perpetual change of Go- 
vernment rendering it impossible that any minister, how- 
ever able, can remain long enough in office to become 
competent to superintend, combine, regulate, and, if need 
be, reform, affairs so compHcated and multifarious. 

To surround the statesman with a board of five mem- 
bers, each absolutely without defined responsibihty or 
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functions, and meeting together without unity of opinion, 
to manage a mass of heterogeneous matters compre- 
hending every variety of detail, while amongst the 
tangled mass are confounded the most essential and vital 
questions, would seem to be the worst form of adminis- 
tration that could be possibly conceived. 

In Parliament the First Lord generally speaks in his 
own person, as if every measure past, present, or con- 
templated, was the finiit of his single will, and rested on 
his sole responsibihty ; he appears to act independently of 
his colleagues, and it is well known to the service that 
measures are constantly adopted, which the members of 
the board openly condenm. 

This collective responsibihty is therefore a cloak to 
cover blunders, to be cast aside, or used as convenience 
may dictate, and the facts which have been before stated 
have proved that it is destructive to the efficiency of the 
public service, by shielding from the pubhc eye those who 
should be responsible to the country for the faults or 
defaults we have so often to regret. 

The system should be reconstructed with the view, 
among other things, of placing some check on reductions 
being made for party purposes, to the injury of the navy, 
and often to the immense eventual increase of expense 
to the country. 

With respect to officers, it woidd be of the utmost 
importance to endeavour to protect their interests from 
the influence of political jobbing, and the perpetual 
personal soUcitation which in the great majority of cases is 
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the history of every man's professional Hfe ; while promo- 
tion, which officers justly regard as their birthright in 
reward for good service from early boyhood, should no 
longer be given as the personal favour of one whose 
connection with the navy begins late in life, and lasts only 
a few months. Various other changes are urgently re- 
quired, and amongst them that of raising the position of 
Lieutenants and Mates, with the view on the one hand 
of obtaining the services of officers in the junior rank, and 
on the other of reUeving the hst of Lieutenants from its 
present depressed condition ; but the subject is too exten- 
sive to be dealt with here. 

The principles, then, on which naval reconstruction 
should be founded appear to be as follows : — 

1st. The three great branches of naval administration 
should each form a department presided over by a per- 
manent head, who should be responsible to the Minister, 
and with him to the country. 

2nd. The details of these departments should be carried 
out by those responsible for them, and not by the 
supreme authority. 

3rd. The substitution of the principle of permanency 
in the general management of Naval affairs, for the per- 
petual change which now so greatly prevails. 

4th. To provide for the interests of officers and of the 
country, by giving greater security against promotions 
being considered as private patronage rather than as a 
pubUc trust, and made subservient to family or political 
interests. 
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5th. The aboUtioa of collective, and consequently 
nominal responsibihty, and the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of direct personal responsibihty of the minister who 
presides over naval affairs, for all his measures, and 
generally for all the departments, in connection with their 
respective heads. 

In conformity with these principles it is proposed that 
the Minister of Marine, Secretary of State for the Navy, 
or whatever title may be preferred, should be a Cabinet 
Minister, who would preside over the administration of 
the Navy, and be individually responsible for all his acts. 

That the several branches which in the aggregate con- 
stitute the administration of the Navy^ should be grouped 
under three great departments : — 

1. 2. 3. 

• THE CAFTAIN.GENE. THE SURVEYOR-GENE- THE COMPTROLLER 
RAL OF THE FLEET. RAL OF THE NAVY. OF THE NAVY. 

Haying chabos of the Responsible fob the Haying the Supeb- 
Pebsonnel of the Exe- Matebiel in all vision of the Civil 

CUTIVE duties of THE ITS BBANCHE8. SeBVICE. 

Navy. 

It is intended that the Minister should have full power 
over these departments. 

The duties of the Head of the Executive Department 
woidd in many respects resemble those of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, of course comprehending the 
superintendence of the measures for manning the navy. 

♦ It has been said that Admiral of the Fleet would be a better title, 
in which the writer would agree, were it not already held as an honorary 
distinction. The alterations from the scheme in the first edition, consist 
principally in the proposals being presented in a clearer form. 
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Nothing farther need be said to show that it can be 
conducted neither by six Lords of the Admiralty, who 
would be in continual conflict on such a subject, nor 
by one member of the Board overwhelmed with other 
business and having no separate responsibiUty ; nor by any 
means whatever but permanent management and direct 
personal responsibility. 

This department would be presided over by an Ad- 
miral of high professional rank and great experience, 
and would comprehend the following highly responsible 
duties : — 

The General superintendence of the fleet in commission. 

The discipline of the navy. 

The manning of the navy in peace and war. 

The superintendence and training of the Eeserves. 

The Eoyal Marines. 

The Medical Department. 

The Submission of Hsts of officers for promotion and 
appointments to the Minister. 

Courts-Martial. 

The following officers would aid the Head of the 
Executive Department by managing the details of the 
various branches under his superintendence. 

1st. Inspector-General of the Navy.* 



This officer would be to the navy at large, what the 

♦ If the title of Admiral of the Fleet were adopted, this officer would 
be Captain of the Fleet. 
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Captain of the Fleet ought to be in each fleet or 
squadron, the head of the staff, and he should be ap- 
pointed by the Head of the Executive. He would inspect 
all ships of war at home, and before leaving England, 
with the view of maintaining the efficiency of the fleet. 
He would keep records for his superior of the qualities 
and merits of officers as shown by their services, and the 
effective state of the duties entrusted to them. Ships 
arriving home from foreign service would be inspected 
especially with the view of ascertaining the merits of 
their commanders. He would be the organ of the Ad- 
miral of the Fleet in watching over the disciphne of the 
navy, and would be expected to establish a greater 
amount of uniformity than now exists in the state of 
discipline and efficiency, while his influence would be very 
great in preventing just causes of discontent, and in 
investigating to the very bottom every case of insubordi- 
nation. 

To his superintendence would be committed the whole 
system of training reserves, and the vessels employed in 
training boys, that this most important duty might be 
conducted with perfect uniformity, and the utmost care 
taken to create feehngs of attachment to the service. 

2nd. The Commodore of the Coast-Guard. 



This officer, besides the command of the Coast-Guard, 
would manage the Naval Coast Volunteer Eeserves under 
such modifications as might be decided on. 
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3rd. The Superintendent of the Naval Eeserves. 



The head of this branch would carry out the great 
system, rendering the seafaring population available for 
great emergencies, under the general Militia Act, and 
would watch over all arrangements respecting the men 
chosen by ballot, under its provisions; he would also 
superintend the advanced reserves provided for increasing 
the fleet on minor occasions. 

This officer would require large assistance, and whether 
he could be aided by the machinery of the Board of 
Trade, would be worthy of consideration. 

4th. The Adjutant-General of Marines. 



This invaluable corps would remain under the manage- 
ment of one of its own officers. 

5th. The Director-General of the Medical Department 



This would remain as at present constituted, under the 
general superintendence of the executive head of the navy. 

6th. The Hydrographer of the Navy. 



This officer should be invested with the practical super- 
intendence of the surveying service, and of measures for 
the improvement of harbours. 

The duties of the Head of the Executive are doubtless 
very numerous and important, but as each minor branch 
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of his department would be managed in all its details by 
a permanent head, they would be far less onerous than 
those which now devolve on the Senior Sea Lord. 

A very general opinion prevails that there should be a 
Commander-in-Chief responsible for the executive duties, 
and a Minister of Marine to superintend the materiel 
and finance; but such an arrangement would occasion 
conflicts and jealousies, and considerable advantages it is 
beUeved would arise from not thus dividing the two great 
elements of the navy, and from giving the Minister the 
benefit of the advice and assistance of the head of the 
executive branch of the navy, which he could not receive 
from a Commander-in-Chief 

The superintendence of the details of the department 
would be the duty of the Head of the Executive, the 
supreme power with the Minister, on whom the ultimate 
responsibihty for all the departments would rest. 

The second great department would consist of the 
management of the materiel of the navy, and the following 
officers would direct the various branches, under the head 
of the department. 

The Surveyor-General of the Navy. 



1. The Surveyor and Chief Constructor. 



The duties of this officer (with the necessary stafi* of 
scientific assistants) would include the construction and 
repairs of ships. 
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2. The Engineer in Chief. 



This officer would superintend all questions concerning 
the purchase, repairs, and arrangements relating to steam 
machinery. 

3. Director of Works. 



All works relating to dockyard buildings, docks, basins, 
and quays, would be executed under the Surveyor- 
General of the Navy. 

The Admiral-Superintendents of Dockyards should also 
perform their duties under the Surveyor-General, and 
some other matters in connection with stores and accounts 
should be under his superintendence, but enough has been 
stated to show the nature of the proposed change. 

It would be the Surveyor-General's duty to superintend 
these several branches, to harmonise their general working, 
and to bring before the Minister everything that might 
be required to maintain them in due proportion to each 
other, and in the aggregate sufficient for the pubhc in- 
terests. The Minister would have fiill power over the 
whole, and to him the Surveyor-General would be re- 
sponsible; while both would be responsible to Parliament 
and to the country. 

The third and last great division of Naval Administra- 
tion would consist of the Civil Departments. 

The Comptroller of the Navy. 

1. The Accountant-General. 

l2 
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2. The Storekeeper-GeneraL 

3. The Comptroller of VictuaDing. 

The Comptroller-General would be the mediimi of 
communication with the Minister with respect to these 
departments, and he would exercise a practical super- 
vision over them ; he would be responsible to the Minister, 
and with the Minister, together with the heads of each 
department, to the country. 

By these arrangements every great interest of the navy 
in all its branches would be placed under direct personal 
responsibility, and the Minister would be able at all times 
to obtain the fullest and most accurate knowledge on 
every subject comprehended in naval administration. He 
would be surrounded on aU sides by competent and 
responsible advisers as to each element of the navy, 
and he would be thus enabled to watch over the several 
departments, so fully laid open to his investigations, with 
effect." The state of accounts, the amount of stores and 
provisions, the materiel of the navy, the regulations 
affecting officers, ships, and dockyards, stores and accounts, 
the discipline, the manning of the fleet, the distribution 
of forces, and all the great affairs of the navy would be 
placed within his grasp ; but his supervision would be 
from a high position, taking a general view of the whole 
system, and the power of general control would not be 
sacrificed to entanglement in petty details; while the 
admirals at the ports would be again responsible officers, 
carrying on the duties of their stations, and not the mere 
repeaters of the electric telegraph. 
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Under the plan sketched out, providing competent 
officers able to devote their time to the executive func- 
tions, we should soon cease to hear of such events as 
this succession of mutinies, which have had so lamentable 
an effect on the self-respect of the service, and have en- 
couraged foreigners to look upon the British navy as 
having entered on a period of decadence and utter dis- 
organisation. 

Of course the Minister and Secretary must be members 
of the Government ; yet the interests of the coimtry clearly 
require that there shoiild be an element placing a check 
upon the navy being made an instrument of party, as well 
as on the false economy too often practised to the pubhc 
injury ; it is reasonable to beheve that a Council without 
executive functions, but invested with a continuous ex- 
istence, to be consulted when the estimates are framed, 
and on all important questions, would ensure an amount of 
steadiness and consistency in the conduct of affairs which 
can never be exercised so long as the interests of the navy 
and of the country, are left to a governing body under the 
control of party poUticians, too often striving to outbid 
their predecessors for popularity by partial changes or im- 
considered retrenchments detrimental to the service, and 
often entaihng great additional expense eventually; the 
recorded opinion of the Council as to the estimates to be 
proposed by the Minister to the Cabinet, and with its 
authority to the House of Commons, would be a consi- 
derable check on the tendency last-mentioned. 

With these objects, and in order to give the Minister 

L 3 
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the benefit of the best professional advice on all questions 
which may arise, it is proposed to afford him the assistance 
of a Naval Council, consisting partly of rising yoimg 
officers, to qualify the views of those of more mature ex- 
perience, with the opinions of men whose minds are more 
accessible to new impressions, who may better appreciate 
the present, and who look more to the future. 

A body of men is never suited to executive duties, and 
the functions of the "Council of the Navy" should be 
therefore consultative and dehberative. 

The Minister would have the advantage of their opinions 
upon all questions, which should be recorded, but the 
Minister should be free to act independently of them, un- 
less it should be thought fit, in some special and excep- 
tional matters, to require the concurrence of the Council. 

The Council, it is proposed, should consist of the Min- 
ister as president. 

The Head of the Executive would be Vice-president, 
with four naval officers, eacli appointed for five years, who 
should go out in rotation, and be inehgible for re- 
appointment until after a certain period of active service. 
This arrangement would give a certain character of 
permanence, wholly wanting in the Admiralty as now 
constituted, while it would prevent the stagnation of 
ideas that a complete absence of change might occasion. 

In proposals of changes affecting either of the great 
departments, it would be desirable that the head thereof 
should attend with a seat at the Council; and when 
occasion required, the head of a particular branch of 
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such departments should also be summoned to assist in 
the discussion, but without a vote. 

When projects involving great organic changes originate 
with the Minister, the country should have the benefit of 
the Minister's opinion, and that of his Council, separately, 
in order to ensure that no measure of importance should 
be adopted without the security of recorded reasons and 
opinions, after ample consideration. 

On the other hand, the Council should also be allowed to 
take the initiative, in proposing changes and improvements 
for the consideration of the Minister. 

Perhaps, however, the most important advantage to be 
expected from the Council would be the means it would 
afibrd for the investigation of difficult subjects which are 
now either wholly neglected, or turned over to irre- 
sponsible commissions out of doors, composed often of 
persons who have never given any consideration to the 
matters on which, after a brief inquiry, they are expected 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion. 

The Council, in fact, would form a standing Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which would be in the highest degree 
competent to deal with all those subjects which have been 
recently submitted to inquiries more or less unsatisfactory, 
as well as those numerous other matters so urgently re- 
quiring immediate attention. 

Should it be observed that the constitution of the Council 
closely resembles that of the French Conseil d'Amiraute, 
if we apply to their system the same tests as have been 

L 4 
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herein previously applied to our own, this circumstance 
will afford httle reason for refusing it fair consideration. 

It may be necessary to repeat that it is purposely in- 
tended, for the reasons before stated, merely to sketch in 
outhne this plan of naval re-construction, but should the 
principles be worthy of attention there would be no diffi- 
culty in fiUing up the details. 

The annexed tabular form wiU show at one view the 
nature of the proposed measures of reconstruction. (Vide 
Appendix.) 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



The gratifying reception of the first edition of this work 
is due to its appearance, when the rising tide of pubhc 
dissatisfaction was becoming too strong to be longer 
withstood, and because it conveyed useful information 
on the Navy, at an opportime moment. 

It has received the favourable notice of a large and 
influential portion of the press, while the principles on 
which the reform of the system should be based, laid 
down in a hasty, and avowedly imperfect sketch, have 
been embodied in Sir James Elphinstone's resolutions, 
drawn up, as we are informed, by several distinguished 
Naval Officers, thus proving that those views are concurred 
in by many who are weU able to form a sound judgment 
on the subject. 

As a matter of the greatest pubhc importance is in- 
volved, a few words are offered in reply to the observa- 
tions of Sir Francis Baring in the House of Commons on 
Friday last ; in the first place, the writer ventures to say 
that he is so impressed with the responsibility involved in 
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the task he has undertaken, that he dared not have 
attempted it, except with the firm resolution to state what 
he beheves to be the whole truth affecting the very exist- 
ence of England, without disguise or qualification, fear or 
favour. 

While determined to ''nothing extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice," he did not inquire the particular 
Board, or individuals who were in Office when measures, 
which he thinks mistaken, were pursued. Had he allowed 
personal interests or considerations to influence him, the 
book would never have been written ; and he would 
have gladly avoided any stricture which would have 
affected a Statesman, whose administration of Naval 
affairs has left behind it so strong an impress of honesty 
of purpose, as that of the Eight Honourable Baronet. 

Keferring to this work, but evidently attributing it to 
some higher source than its true one, Sir Francis observes, 
*' In a pamphlet which is supposed to come from very 
'* high authority, and to express the views of a consider- 
" able number of Naval Officers, great blame is attached 
'' to the Board of Admiralty for the harbours of refuge, 
" and it is said that if the constitution of the Admiralty 
" had been altered, we never should have had these har- 
" hours of refuge. I do not say whether these harbours 
" of refiige are right or wrong, but it is the constitution of 
" England you ought to inquire into if you want to alter 
" that They arose from a Committee of this House. An 
" address for a Commission was agreed to. A Commission 
" was appointed. The Eoyal Commission, and not the 
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" Admiralty, heard evidence. They did not employ any 
" Admiralty Surveyors whatever. They had Mr. Eennie, 
" Mr. Cubitt, and Mr. Walker, and when it was all 

"SETTLED, IT WAS HANDED OVER TO THE BOARD OF Ad- 
"MIRALTY TO CARRY OUT THE WISHES OP THE HoUSE OP 

" Commons." (Hear, hear.) 

It can hardly be disputed that works (miscalled 
Harbom-s of Kefuge) created for the purposes of national 
defence in war, are proper objects of Admiralty adminis- 
tration, and if radically wrong in the original plan, or if 
so carried out as to fail to effect the objects for which 
they were devised, the blame would necessarily fall on 
the Executive Government ; while nothing can more 
signally show the want of a due sense of practical re- 
sponsibihty, which it has been the principal object of this 
work to prove, than such a defence. 

Sir Francis Baring says that it is not the constitution of 
the Admiralty, but the Constitution of England that must 
be altered if we would call in question the Harbours of 
Eefuge, since these harbours were constructed by the 
authority of the House of Commons. 

Is it intended to assert that the Admiralty foresaw that 
a miUion and a half of money would be thrown away 
in these harbours, or that they would be useless for the 
purposes proposed, and that nevertheless the Executive 
Government held itself bound to construct them, and was 
wholly irresponsible for the result, because it was the 
supposed wish of the House ? 

This is indeed a strange view of the Constitution, and 
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one fraught with peculiar danger to the country ; it is 
one, moreover, which the House of Commons could never 
acknowledge ; for what would be its position as the guar- 
dian of the pubUc purse, or how could it fulfil its duty of 
watching over the Executive Government, and bringing to 
accoimt its errors and shortcomings, if the Executive 
Government could justify itself, in such a matter as these 
harbours, by saying, " We have no responsibility, we are 
bound to follow the wish of the House of Commons, 
and we wash our hands of all consequences ? " 

Every one knows the immense power of that great 
assembly, and that what it seriously wills, the other 
branches of the legislature will in vain attempt to resist ; 
but it is not possible to conceive any more signal illus- 
tration of the importance of keeping in sight the great 
landmarks of the Constitution, than this declaration of 
an experienced and eminent statesman, that the respon- 
sibihty of the Executive Government for acts involving 
a large pubhc expenditure, has been superseded by the 
direct action of the House itself ! 

The present position of the prospects of Naval Inquiry 
is very remarkable, and the withdrawal of the traditional 
opposition of the Admiralty would seem like a surrender, 
had not subsequent occurrences given it a different 
aspect. 

The facts stated in these pages are known to the 
whole service ; they have not been disputed, and they 
are known to be indisputable ; it is therefore to be 
regretted that a prolonged delay should occur in a 
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matter so pressing, as the repair of defects in the most 
important element of national defence ; and a tremendous 
responsibility will rest on the Executive Government, with 
whom the duty of providing the remedy hes, if a labo- 
rious inquiry into what is already so well known, should 
have the effect of putting off the reconstruction of Naval 
administration from the present period of calm, to one 
possibly of European trouble and disturbance. 

If, however, the proposed course is to be abided by, it 
is the bounden duty of the Government, and of Parha- 
ment, to secure the fullest and most impartial investiga- 
tion into the present system ; and on a question of such 
immense national importance, inquiry by Select Com- 
mittee should be instituted by both Houses of Parhament. 

The greatest care should be taken to render it impos- 
sible for party or personal feehng to obstruct a complete 
analysis of the subject, and it is certain that no pohtical 
capital can be made out of the inquiry into the past, for 
all parties under an evil system have shared in bringing 
things to their present condition; but the Eemedy is 
indeed worthy of the highest aspirations of a statesman, 
and will entitle those who devote themselves to it with 
honest straightforwardness of purpose to the gratitude 
of the nation. 

It is true that the evils we deplore are due to the 
system- rather than to individuals ; but it is not in human 
nature when measures are criticised, such for example as 
those Sir Francis Baring has noticed, that the statesman 
who was First Lord of the Admiralty at the time, should 
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not feel himself personally concerned ; while on the other 
hand the evidence of aU those who have held that high 
office, would be of indispensable importance to any satis- 
factory inquiry. 

For these reasons it is earnestly trusted that, (according 
to the proposals of Admu-al Buncombe), the Committee 
will be composed of gentlemen who are in no degree 
identified with the subjects submitted to their scrutiny, 
and that they may have full opportunity of obtaining the 
fullest information, especially by means of the evidence 
of all those who have held this office. 

It would be indeed a mockery to commit an inquiry 
directed to lay bare the faults and defaults of Naval Ad- 
ministration to the very persons who are responsible for 
them, and who, from their official experience, would have 
a leading influence over the whole investigation. 

There is no desire in any quarter to make attacks on 
individuals, and there is a general admission that effective 
administration was impossible under the system they were 
bound by ; but it would be to sacrifice the pubhc inte- 
rest if those so much interested in the inquiry were 
allowed virtually to conduct it ; and in conformity with 
the principles which have prompted these pages, the 
writer will not shrink from lifting up his humble voice 
against their being appointed judge and jury in their own 
case. 

It is of great importance that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees should be able to sift to the very bottom the pre- 
sent system, most especially in its results as shown by the 
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actual state and condition of the great interests of the 
Navy ; but should their Eeports comprehend a scheme of 
reconstruction, Sir Francis Baring's speech is a sufficient 
warning that, for the sake of the most valued principles of 
the Constitution, the House of Commons should keep itself 
free to judge dispassionately of the remedy, when tried by 
experience, by avoiding any course which might enable 
the Executive Government to defend itself at some future 
period, in case of failure, by saying that the responsibihty 
rested, not on ministers (past or present), but on the 
House of Commons, whose conclusions it had no choice 
but to fulfil. 



March 6, 1861. 
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" Ensint^rlngA AniliilKlnr* 16 
Oj^Llvit'i Mj.^tcr-QaUiiE'r'!! PUj3, . 17 
O^ea '« [^ttcturcdi ^a Com p A d slomy 17 
Pirfiri on PuUnnA Wht - - 17 
P^suli^rt! Elrn^«itm of ^bfsics . 17 
PlliUtp»'i ilintr*)OiJ - - . 17 
" Oulclt *ii GeQlwT ' - 17 
PifBsc't LatbufkUtJ of C^fmlcal 

Wonders . ; . ^ . ig 



P)*»dl'*VBityorWorid* - 18 1 

lUmaay-a Olaei«« of North Wala* 

and Svttaerland . > . - 18 : 

8mee*a Electro-MetaUnxgy - - 20 
Steam-Engine fThe) - - 4 

Tate on Strength of Materials - 21 

Twiaden's Bumplea in Mechaniam 23 
Webb's Cdmtial Otgeeta for Com - 

monTdeaeopes - - - 23 



Rnral Sports. 

Baker*aRiJkand Hound inCeykm 
Blaine'* Dictionary of Sporta 
Cecil'* Stable Practice - . . 
*• Stad Farm - . . - 
Dead Shot (The) .... 
EnhaaBBra on Angling - . - 
" •* Book ofOie Safanoa - 
Freeman and Salvin's Paleoarr - 
Hamilton'a Reminiscences of nn 
Old Sportsman . . - - 
Hawker's Tounc Sportaman - 
Howard's Athletic Ezerdses - 
The Hunting-Field - - 
Idk** Hints on Shootiag 
Pocket and the Stad ... 
Practical Horsemanship 
Pycroa's CrieketPiehl ... 
Richardson's Howemanship . 
Koaalda' Fly-Fiaher'a Entmnologj 
Salmon Fishing in Canada - 
Steble Talk and Table Talk - . 
Stonehenge on the Dog - - - 

" on the Grayhound 
Tha Stad, for Practieal PnrposM - 

Veterlnarj Medidne, *c. 



10 

8 ' 
11 

8 

8 
18 
18 
19 

3 

8 
21 
21 



I 



Cecil's Stable Practice . - « I 

" Stad Farm ... 6 

Hnating.Fiald (The) . . . 8 > 

Mil*a'aHorso.Sboaiaff - . . 15 , 

** onthaHorae'aPoot - • 15 , 

Pocket aad the Stad ... 8 

Practical Horsemaaahip . -81 

RiolMudaeB's Horsemanship - 18 

SUUs Talk and Table Talk . . 8 ; 

Stoaahsnga on the Ooff . • - 2L I 

Stud (The) - . - - 8 I 

Touatt's Work OA the Dog . . 24 j 

M .J Hars* . 2t f 



Voyases and TraTCls. 

Baker's Wanderings ia Ccylmi . 

Earth's Afrieaa Travab 

Bniion's East Afriea ... 

" Lake Regiona of Oantral 

Africa .... 



h'a Tesaa 

Deeertaof North ABMriea 
Forester's Sardinia and Corsica - 
Hill's Peru and Mexico - 
HinchlifTs Travels in the 



l^SW 



Hind's North 

Ezpeditiona- 
Ho Witt's Viotoela .... 
Hue's Chinese Empire ... 
Hudson and JLenaady's Moat 

BLine - . - . - 

Humboldt** Aspeeta of Wataia - 
Hutohinaan's Waalsm AMea 
Kane's Wnadering* of an Artist . 
Lady's Tour round MoataRoMi - 
Love's Ceatral India in 1857 ft 1856 
M'Cluie's North- Wast Passage . 
Mintnm*a New York to UaUd - 
Mdllhausen's Journey to tha Sh aras 

ofthePaciAe . - - . 
Peaks , Paaea*. and Olacicra 
Ramaay'* Glacier* of North Walsa 

and Switierland .... 
Senier'e Journal in Turkey aad 

Greece ..... 
Snow* Tisrrft dd Fasgo 
Tennent** CeylOB .... 
Weld'* Tacatioae in Ireland . 

*' Highlands and Orcadia . 



« United SUtss and Canada. 23 

Whiteside's lUly .... 24 

Wills's*>Bagls'8Naat." • . 24 

IKTorks of Fiction. 

Cruikshank*s Palstaff ... 6 

Moore's Epicurean > - - 16 

Sewell's Ursula - - - - 20 

S^pkinaon's Wtshington - - 20 

Sir Roger De Coverley - - • 20 

Sketches (The), Three Talaa . 30 
Southey'B The Doctor Jte. . .81 

Trollope^i Barehetter Towtra - 23 

« Warden - - _ 28 



ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE : 

of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BT 

MBSSBS. LONGMAN, GEBBN, LONGMAN, AND BOBBBTS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



MiBs Acton's Modem Cookery for Private 

Familiei, reduood to » System of Easy Prao- 
tieo in a Series of oarefullj-tested Beceipts, 
in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and 
other eminent Writers have been as much as 
possible appUed and explained. Newly-re- 
viaed and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates 
oomprising 27 Eigurw, and 160 Woodcuts! 
Fop. 8vo. 7i. 6d. 

The Afternoon of Life. By the Author 

of Morning Clouds, Second and cheaper 
Edition, rcYised throughout. Fop. 8vo. 6s, 

Agassiz.— An Essay on Classification 

[The Mutual Belation of Organised Beings]. 
By Louis Agasbm. 8vo. 12s. 

Aikin.— Select Works of the British 

Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie : With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
AiBor. Including a Supplement of Seleo« 
tions from more recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. 

Alexander.— Salmon-Pishing in Canada. 

By a Bestdekt. Edited by Colonel Sir 
Jaites Edwabd Alexandeb, K.O.L.S 
F.R.G.S.; Author of "Travels in Africa,' 
Persia, America," Ac. With Map and 40 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

Arago(P.)— Biographies of Distinguished 

Scientific Men. OTranslated by Admiral 
W.H. Smyth, D.C.L.,F.R.S.,&o,; theBev. 
Baden PowEu,,M.A.; andBoBUBX Gbakt, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 8vo. 18s. 

Arago'i Xeteorologioal Eiiays. With sa 
Introduction by Baron Hukbolbt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major- 
General E. Sabine, B.A., Treasurer and 
V.P.B.S. 8T0.18S. 

Arago'i Popular Astronomy. Translated imd 
edited by. Admiral W. BT. Smyth, B CL 
F.R.S. ; and Robeet aEANT,M.A.,F.B.A s' 
With 26 Plates and 358 Woodcuts, 2 toIs. 
8to, price JS2. 6s. 



Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 

FiBST Series, Third Edition. Fcp. 8to. 
price 6s. 6d. Sscokb Sxbxxs, price 6i, 

Arnold. -Xerope, a Tragedy. By Katthtw 
Aeno£d, With a Preface and an Historii8(^ 
Introduction. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

Lord Bacon's Works. A New Editioni 

revised and elucidated; and enlarged by the 
addition of many pieoes not printed before. 
CoUected and edited by Bobebt LsasuB 
Eliii, M.A.S James Spbdsiko, M.A. ; 
luid DouaiiAa Denoh Hbath, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Vols. I. to V., oomprising 
the Division of Fhiiotopkicai Wwkt; witE 
a copious Index. 6 vols. 8vo. priee £4. 6s. 
Vols. VI. and VIT., oomprising the Division 
of Literary and Frofefsional Works; with a 
full IiTDEx. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1. 16b. 

Baker. — The Rifle and the Hoond in 

Ceylon, By S. W. Baxeb, Esq. New 
Edition, with 18 lUustrationt tttgrsTsd ea 
Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Baker. - Sght Tears' Wanderings in Ceylon. 
Bv S. W. Baesb, Esq. With 6 oolouMd 
Plates. 8vo. price 168. 

Barth. — Travels and Discoveries in 

North and Central Africa : Being the Jour- 
nal of an Expedition undertaken under 
the auspices of Her Britannic Majesty's (Jo- 
vemment in the Years 1849—1866. By 
Hbnbt Baeth, Ph.D., D.C.L., &c. With 
numerous Jtfaps, Wood Engravings, and 
Illustrations in tinted Lithography. 6 vols. 
8vo. price £6. 6s. 

Bate,— Memoir of Capt W, Thornton 
Bate, B.N. By the Eev. John Bahjue, 
Author of "Memoirs of Hewitson," "Me- 
moir of Adelaide Newton," ia, fi^w 
Edition; with Portmt md 4 Uttitntioiui. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
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NEW WOEKS Ain> NEW EDITIONS 



Bayldon's Art of Valaing Rents and 

TUlaget, md Claime of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and 
JjtAj'Dtkj ; as rerised hj Mr. Donaldsok. 
Sepgnth idition, enlarsed and adapted to the 
Present Time: With the Principles and 
Mode of Valuing Land and other Property 
for Parochial Assessment and Enfranchise- 
ment of Copjholds, under the recent Acts of 
Parliament. Bj Bobebt Bakeb, Land- 
Agent and Valuer. 8to. lOs. 6d. 

Black's Practical Treatise on Brewing, 

based on Chemical and Economical Princi- 
ples ! With Pormule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for PiiTate Families. New 
Edition, with Additions. 8yo. IDs. 6d. 

Blaine's Encyclopaedia of Rnral Sports; 

or, a complete Aooount, Historical, Prac- 
tical, and DescriptiTe, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Pishing, Baoing, &c. New Edition, revised 
and corrected; with above 600 Woodcut 
niustrations, including 20 from Designs bj 
JoHir Leboh. 8yo. price 42s. half-bound. 

Bloomfield. — The Greek Testament, . 

with copious English Notes, Critical, Phi- 
lological, and Explanatory. Especially 
adapted to the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By the Ber. S. T. Block- 
JnBiJ>,D.D.,P.S.A. Ninth Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 870. with Map, price £2. 8s. 

Br. Bloomfleld'i Critieal Anaotatioiis on the 
New Testament, being a Supplemental Vol- 
ume to the Ninth Edition. 8vo. 148. 

nr. Bloomfield'i CoUege and School Editioii of 
the Greek Testament: With brief EngUsh 
Notes, chiefly Philological and Explanatory. 
Seventh Edition. Pep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Br. Bloonfield'i CoUege and School L«dcon 
to the Ghreek Testament. Third Edition, 
carefully revised. Pep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boase.— The Philosophy' of Nature : a 

Systematic Treatise on the Causes and Laws 
of Natural Phenomena. By Hbnbt S. 
Bqasb, MJD., F.E,S., and G.S. 8vo. 12b. 

Bpnrne.'— A Treatise on the Steam- 

Engine, in its Application to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Qub. Edited by JohkBouiusix, O.B. 
New and greatly improved Edition ; with 
numerous Steel Pktes and Wood En^v- 
ings. 4to. iNearly ready. 

Bourne'i CateoMim of the ' Steain -lEngine 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture: With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines of 
every class, and 89 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6s. 



Boyd. — A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Published vdth the sanction and approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. By John M'Nbill Boyd, Captain 
B.N. Second Edition ; with 263 Illustra- 
tions (13 coloured). Pep. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art : Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
BsAJTDi, P.B.S.L. and E. ; assisted by Db. 
J. Cautin. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected ; vdth numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 60b. 

Professor Brando's Lectnres on Organic 

Chemistry, as ap^ed to Manufactures; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
iug, Sugsr-Manu&cture, the Preservation 
of Wood, Tanning, &c. ; deUvered before the 
Members of the Boyal Institution. Edited 
by J. SooTVBBK, M.B. Pep. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 

Bray.— The Education of the Feelings 

or Affections. By Chasles Bbat. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 5b. 

Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time : Com* 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Maps, 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Blus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Bev. J. S. Bseweb, 
M.A., Professor of English History and 
Literature in £ing*s College, London. 
Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. half.bound. 

Brialmontand Gleig's Life of Wellington. 

History of the Life of Arthur Duke of 
Wellington: the Military Memoirs from 
the Prench of Captain Bsialmont, with 
Additions and Emendations ; the Political 
and Social Life by the Bev. G. B. Glsi<>. 
M.A. With Maps, Plans of Battles, and 
Portraits. 4t vols. 8vo. £2. 14s. 

Brodie. — Psychological Inqniries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Infiuence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benjamik C. 
BBODiE,Bart. Third Edition. Pcp.8vo.68. 

Dr. Thomas Bull on the Maternal Ma- 
nagement of Children in Health and Disease. 
New Edition. Pop. 8vo. 5b. | 

Dr. BuU'i Hinti to Xothen on the Xaaage- | 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom ; With | 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
vdth those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon ^ 
Nursing. New Edition. Pop. 9yo. 6s. 
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Bunsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron C. C. J. BuksiSk, D.D., D.O.L., D.Ph. 
Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Hippolytut and hit Age, 
7 vols. 8vo. £6. 6b. — Or in 3 Sections : 

1. Hippolytus and his Aj^e; or, the Beginning's 
and Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price ^\. lOs. 

2. Oatline of the Philosophy of Universal History 
applied to Lansraagfe and Religion : ConUining 
an Account of the Alphabetical Conferences. 

2 vols. 8vo. price 4^1. 13s. 

3. Analecta Ante-Niccna. 3 vols. 8vo. price £2, 2s. 

Bnnsen. — Lyra Germanica. Translated 

from the Gkrman by Cathbbine Wnric- 
WOBTH. FiBST Sebies, Hymns for the Sun- 
days and chief Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Second Sebies, the Christian Life. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5d. each Series. 

An Edition of the Fibst Sebies of lajra 
GermanieOf with Illustrations from Original 
Designs by JoHir Leightok, F.S.A., engraved 
on Wood under his superintendence. Fcp. 4to. 
price 2l8. 

HYMNS from Z^ra Germanica 18mo. Is. 

*•* These selections of German Hymnn have been made 
from oollections published in Germany by Baron BuNSBir; 
and form companion volmnes to 

Theologia Germanica: ;Tranalat6d by Susanna 
WiNKWOBTH. With a Preface by the Bev. 
Ghables KiNGBLEr ; and a Letter by Baron 
BXTNBElf . Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Bunsen. — Egypt's Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Livestigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron 0. 0. J. Buvsen, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
German by C . H. Cottbelii, Esq., M.A. 
With many Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. 
price £5. 8s. 

Bunting.— The Life of Jabez Bunting, 

D.D. : With Notices of contemporary Per- 
; sons and Events. By his Son, Thomas 
Pebcival Bunting. Vol. L Third Thou- 
sand, with Two Portraits and a Vignette, 
in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth; or (large 
paper and Proof Engravings) in square crown 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress : With 126 

Illustrations engraved on Steel and on Wood 
from Original Besigns by Cbarles Bennett ; 
and a Preface by the Bev. CHABiiES Kings- 
ley. Fcp. 4to. 2l8. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Burke. — Vicissitudes of Families. By 

Sir Bebnabd Busee, Ulster Eing of Arms. 
First and Second Sebies, crown 8vo. price 
12s. 6d. each. 



Burton.— The Lake Regions of Gentnd 

Africa: A Picture of Exploration. By 
EiCHABD F. BiTBTON, Captain H.M. Indian 
Army ; Fellow and Gold Medallist of the 
Boyal Geographical Society. With Map 
ana numerous Illustrations on Wood and in 
Chromo-xylography. 2 vols. 8vo. 31b. 6d. 

Captain Burton's First Footsteps in East 

Africa; or, an Exploration of Harar. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. Svo. 18s. 

Captain Burton's Personal Narrative of 

a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. 
Second Edition, revised; with coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols, crown Svo. 24s. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas of Modem 

and Ancient G^graphy, enlarged to Fifty- 
four full-coloured Maps ; with complete In* 
sexes. New Edition, re-engraved ; with Cor- 
rections from the Government Surveys and 
the most recent authentic Geographical Be- 
searches. Edited by the Author's Son, the 
Bev. T. BuTLEB, Eector of Langar. Boyal 
4>to. 240. half-bound. 



' Butler's Modem Atlas! of 30 full* 
coloured Maps. Boyal Svo. 
price 12s. 

I Butler's Ancient Atlas of 24 full- 
coloured Maps. Boyal Svo. 
price 12s. 



Separately 



Bishop Butler's Sketch of Modem and 

Ancient Geography. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duced as continually progressive Discoveries 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessaiy. Edited by the Author's Son. 
Post Svo. price Ts. 6d. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiqidties ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Begulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 18th Edition, comprising the PubUc 
Acts of the Session 1860. Fcp. Svo.lOs, 6d. 

The GaMnet Gazetteer: A Popular Oeogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Latoger. Fcp. Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Calvert. — The Wife's Manual ; or, 

Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Severn! 
Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Bev. 
W. Oalteet, MA. Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in the style of Q^een 
Elizabeth's Prager-Book, Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. 
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(Mlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

SheH OKbinet amn90d aecording to the 
Hod«m S^tem : With a detailed Account 
of tiM AmnMla, and a conmlete Descriptive 
Lilt of the FamiUes and Genera of Becent 
Md FoMil Shells. Bj Aona Oatlow. 
Seoond Bditaon, much improred ; with 405 
Woodout Illustrafcions. Post 8to. price 14s. 

Gats and Farlie'a Book of Emblems.— 

Moral Enblems, with Aphorisms* Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations, from J. Cats 
and &. Faxltm ; Oomprising 60 ciicular 
Vignettes, 60 Tail-pieoes, and a Frontispiece 
composed from their works by J. Lxiohton, 
F.S.A^ and engraved on Wood. The Text 
translated and edited with additions by 
BiOHABD PiGK)T. Imperial 8vo. price 
Sis. 6d. doth; or 62s. 6d. handsonriy 
fai morooeo hj Hayday. 

OaciL---Tlie Stud Fann; or, Hints on 

Breedhw Horses for the Tur^ the Chase, and 
tiw Road. Addressed to Bmeders of Bace- 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to l>B&aBt Farmers. By 
CiazL. Fcp. 8to. with Frontispiece, 6b. 

Oaeil'a StaUe Praetifie; n^ Hints «ii Training 
for the Tnxi, ttue Chase, and the Boad; 
with Observntions on Bacing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Baoe-Biding, and Handi- 
capping. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Plat^ prioe 6s. half-bound. 

Chapnaii.— History of Ckistans Adol- 

^jtOB and xyf the Thirty Years* War up to the 
King's Beath: With some jAccocmt of its 
Oonclosion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By the Bev. B. CsAPKAir, M:.A., 
Yioar of Leatherhead. 8vo. with Three 
nans of Battles, 12b. 6d. 

doofth.— Greek History li*om niemis- 

todes to Alexander, in a Series of Lives from 
Blofcasoh. Bevised and arranged by A. H. 
Cloiwh, sometime FeHow of Oriel College, 
OxionL With 44 Woodcut Illustrations. 
Fip. 8vo. 6s. 

CoiUAgtoiL — Handbook of Cbemical 

Analysis, adrated to the Unitary System of 
Notation. By F. T. Coitikgtok, M.A., 
F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also Tables of 
Qualitative Jnalyne, designed as a Com- 
panion to the Handbook, price 2s. 6d. 

Ommolly's History of the Boyal Sappers 

'«ndMiners-t Including the Sevvioes of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of 
sSebastopol. Second ^Uum^ revised and 
onlarged ; with 17 ooboind pbrtes. 2 toIb. 
dvo. price 80b. 



Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 

Fpistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a com- 

Slete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
'ranslation of bis Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. JBy the Bev. W. J. 
CoNTBEABB, H.A. ; and the Bev. J. S. 
HowsoK, M.A. Third Edition^ revised and 
corrected; with several Haps snd Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols, square crown 
8vo. 3l8. 6d. doth. 

%* The Original Edition, with more 
numerous niustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 
48s. — may abo be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine: Comorising General Pathology, 
the Kature ana Treatment of diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life; with nume- 
rous approved Formole of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
Svo. price £5. lis. doth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instructions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir- 
matioB. FovHA Editiwu ISmo. 2s. 6d. 



Cresy's Encyclopedia of Civil Engi- 
neering, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. Dlustrated by upwards of 8,000 
Woodcuts. Second Edition^ revised and 
extended in a Supplement, oomprising Me- 
tropolitan Water Supply, Drainage of 
Towns, Bail ways. Cubical Proportion, Bndc 
and Iron Constraotion, Iron Screw Piles, 
Tubular Bridges, &c. Svo. 63s. 

Crosse. —Memorials, ficientifie and Li- 

teraiy, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Caosbb. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Crowe.— The History of Franca By 
Etbb Evans Cbowe, Author of the Eii- 
tory of France in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
An entirely new work, to be completed in 
Five Volumes. Vol. I. Svo. price 148. ; 
Vol. II. price 15b. 

Cruikshank. — Thie Life of Sir John 

Fahjtaff, iUustrated in « Series of Twenty- 
four original Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Accompanied by an imsginary 
Biogra|Ay by the lateBoBEBT B. BBOVeH. 
Boyal Svo. price ISs. 6d. 

Iiady Cust's Invalid's Own Book; A 

-CoUaotion of Becipes foom various Book^ ^ 
and various Countries. Second Edi^* 
Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 
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Dale.— The Domestic Litargy and Family 

Ohapkin, in Two Parts t Pabt I. Church 
Seirioet adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for iLrery Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer ; Part 
U. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Tear. By the Ber. Ihomab Dali, 
MJL. Post 4to. 21s. cloth; 81s. 6d. calf; 
or £2. 10s. morocco. 



SepMtelr 



f Thb Faxht Ckatlaxs, IS0. 
1 Thx Domsno LmrBor. IO0. 6d. 



The Dead Shot; or, Sportsman's Com- 
plete Guide: Being a Treatise on the Use of 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
I/essons in the Art of Shooting Ghmie of all 
kinds ; Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting ; also 
new and complete Boles for conducting 
Pigeon Matches ; and a rariety of useful in- 
formation. By MxBKSMAir. With 6 Prac- 
tical Illustrations. Fcp. 870. 58. 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. By A. De la Bite, 
Professor in the Academy of Qeneya. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walxxb, 
F.B.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 3 Tolff. 8to. price £8. 13s. doth. 

Domenech.— Seven Tears' Besidence in 

the Great Deserts of Korth America. By 
the AsBi DoxBirBOH. With a coloured 
Map, and about 60 Dlustrations. 2 toIs. 
Syo. Jn. l^s. 

The Abbe' Domeneeh'i Xiisionary Adventures 
in Texas and Mexico : A Personal Narratiye 
of Six Years' Sojourn in those Begions. 
8to. with Map, 10s. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 

Beligions Sceptic. lO^A Editiwt. Fcp.8yo. 6s. 

Detenoa of The Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author: Being a Bejoinder to Professor 
l^ewman's Reply. Third EdUion, rerised. 
Fcp. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Ephemera's Handbook of Angling; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, TroUing, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishuig : With the Natural 
History of Biyer-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catching them. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts. F<^.8to.58. 

BphesMra's Book of the Salmon: Com- 
piising the Tlieoiy, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon} Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for erery good Biverin 
the Empire ; the Katural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fcp, 8to. 
with coloured Phttes, price 14s. 



Fairbaim. — A Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. By Williah Faibbaibv, F.B.S., 
F.G.S. With numerous Steel Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 2to1s. 8to. 

[Zfi the press. 

Fairbaun.— Usefiil Information for En- 

gineers : A First Series of Lectures delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Besults of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, &o. By Wiliux 
Faibbaibn, F.B.S., F.G-.S. Third Edition ; 
with 8 Plates of Figures and many Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8ro. price 10s. 6d. 

Seoond SeriM of Fairbaim's Vteftd Informal 

tion for Engineers, ^im^ ready. 

Falkener.— Daedalus ; or, the Causes and 

Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculp- 
ture. By Edwabd Falkxneb, Member of 
the Academy of Bologna, and of the Archso- 
logical Institutes of Borne and Berlin. With 
numerous Illustrations. Boyal 8vo. in covers 
containing Two Medallions, price 42s. 

Museum of Clasiieal Antiqnitieg: a Series of 
Thirty-five Essays on Ancient Art, by va- 
rious Writers, edited by EdwabdFaikinie. 
With 25 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
New Edition, Two Volumes in One. Impe- 
rial 8vo. 4i2s. 

Forester's Rambles in the Islands of 

Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices of 
their Histoiy, Antiquities, and present 
Condition. With coloured Map; and nu- 
merous ^lustrations from Drawings by 
Lieut.-Col. M. A. BiDBtTLPH, B.A. Im- 
perial 8vo. price 28s. 

Letters of Sir A. S. Frazer, K.C.B., 

Commanding the Boyal Horse Artillery 
under the Duke of Wellington: Written 
during the Peninsular and Waterloo Cam- 
paigns, Edited by Major- Ghenerai SABuns, 
B.A. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plan. 
8vo. 18s. 

Freeman and Salvin,— Falconry: Its 

Claims, History, and Practice. By the Bev. 
Gage Eaelb Fbbbman, M.A. (" Peregrine" 
of the Eield)\ and Cspt. F. Bt. Salvik. 
With an Appendix oa Training the Otter to 
Fish; and 7 Woodcut Illustrations of 
Hawking from Drawings by Wolf. Post 
8vo.l0#.6^. 

Gairatt— If anrels and Mysteries of Ijdi- 

stinct ; or. Curiosities of Ajximal Life. By 
G-Bosai Gabbatt. Second Edttion, levised 
and improved ; wi£h a Frontispiece* "Fop: 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
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Oilbart's Logic of Banking : a Familiar 

Exposition of the Principles of Beasoning, 
tod their application to the Art and the 
Science of Banking. 12ixu>. with Portrait, 
price 12b. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited bj Bolton OosirxT, Esq. Hlostrated 
by Wood Engrayings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Qub. Square 
crown Sro. doth, 21b. ; morocco, £1. 16b. 

Ooodeve.— The Elements of Mechanism, 

designed for Students of Applied Mechanics. 

By T. M. Gk>o]>ETE, M.A., Professor of 

If aturalPhilosophy in King's College,London. 

With 206Figure8 engraved on Wood. Post 

8to. 68. 6d. 

plied mechanics are based 
are here very clearly ex- 
plained to those who have 
already some acquaintance 
with algebra and Eaclid. 
The diagrams used for il- 
lustoBtion are plentiful and 
well drawn." Critic. 



** PROFESSOR GOOD- 
r EYE. in the ^/MMNte 
of JftfffAaninM, supplies a 
want felt by those who re- 
qtdre something more ele- 
mentary than the more com- 
plete and elaborate treatise 
of Professor Willis. The 
principles upon which ap- 



Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojourn in 

Jamaica. By P. H. Gossi, Bsq. With 
Plates. Post 8to. price 14s. 

Green.— Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. Maby Akioe Eysbett 
Gbsev, Editor of the ^Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies, With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 toIs. post 8vo. price 
lOs. 6d. each. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of B. E. H. Gbetboit, Esq. 
Edited hy the Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith, Second Edition. Crown 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. B. Geove, Q.C., M.A., 
E.B.S., &c. Third Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 

Gumey.— St. Louis and Henri IV. : Being 

a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
Bv the Bev. John H. Gttbney, M. A., Bector 
of St. Mary's, Marylebone. Pep. 8vo. 6s. 

Evening SeereationB ; or, Samples from the 
Lecture-Boom. Edited by the Bey. J. H. 
GusiTBY^ M.A. Crown 8to. 6s. 

Gwilt's EncyclopsBdia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwilt. With more than 1,000 
Wood Engrayings, from Designs by J. S. 
GwiLT. Fourth Edition. Svo. 42b. 

Hamilton. — Beminiscences of an Old 

Sportsman. By Colonel J. P. Hamiltoit, 
K.H., Author of IVavels in the Interior of 
\ Columbia, With 6 Illustrations engrared 
on Wood. 2 vols, post 8to. 18s, 



Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engrayings. By 
GrsTAV EdNia. With Explanations by- 
Archdeacon Hasb and SusAEirA Wnnc- 
WOBTH. Fop. 4to. price 28s. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters ; also Memoirs of Savo- 
narola, Baphael, and Yittoria Colonna. By 
John S. Habtobd, Esq., D.C.L., F.B.S. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised; with. 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

mustrattoiLi, Aiohiteetaral and Fietorial, of 
the Genius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Commendatore CAinorA ; C. B. Cocksbbu:^ 
Esq., B.A. ; and J. S. Habfobd, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.B.S. Folio, 73s. 6d. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk and Table 

Talk ; or, Spectacles for Toung Sportsmen. 
By Habbt Hieoyeb. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 248. 

Harry HiooTer.— The Hnnting-Jleld. By Harry 
HiEOTEB. Second Edition; with Two Plates. 
Fop. 8vo. 6s. half-bound. 

Harry ffioover. — Fraotieal HorsemaiiBhip. 
BvHabsyHieoteb. Second Edition \ with 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. half-bound. 

Harry HieoTor.— The Fooket and the Stud; or. 
Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Habby Hieoyeb. Third 
Edition; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6s. half-bound. 

Harry HieoTer.— The Stud, for Praetieal Pur- 
poses and Practical Men: Being a Qxiide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habby HnsoTEB. Second 
Edition ; with 2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 68. 

Hartwig.— The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. Geoegb Haetwig. 
Translated by the Author from the Fourth 
German Edition; and embelUshed with 
Wood Engravings, and an entirely new se- 
ries |of Illustrations in Chromo-xylography 
from Original Designs by Henry Noel 
Humphreys, ^o, 18s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations Detected; or, 

Plain Instructions for the Discovery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Abthttb 
HiLi. Hassall, M.D. Lond., Analyst of The 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Beports of that Commission published 
under the title of Eood and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 28s.) 
With 226 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown Svo. 17s. 6d. 



PVBUSHSD BY LONGMAN, aBEEN, Ain> CO. 



Dr. HassaU's History of the British Fresh- 
water AlgsB : Including Descriptions of th e 
Desmides and Diatomaceas. With upwards 
of 'One Hundred Plates of Figures, illus- 
trating the yarious Species. 2 vols. 8to. 
with 103 Plates, price £L. 15s. 

€oL Hawker's Instructions to Toungr 

Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. 11th Edition, revised by the 
Author's SoK; with Portrait and sereral 
Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 18s. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities : Containing 

Bolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Ciyil, Ecclesiastical Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naral, and Municipal, from the EarUest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain ; &g. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson's Political Index. 8vo. 
price 25e. half-bound. 

Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Beviews, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Hatwakd, 
Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

Hensman.— Handbook of the Constitu- 
tion: being a short Account of the Bi^e, 
Progress, and Present State of the Laws of 
England. By Alfbed P. Hbksman, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 

of the formation of Engltsh 
laws evinces no less clear* 
ness and historical research 
than the statement of its 
present condition manifests 
accuracy and sncdnctness. 
It differs from Lord St. 
Leonard's boolc in being a 
history, and not a ealde for 
practice, but both ouxht 
decidedly to go tof^ther. 
JoHir Bull. 



"TlfE. HENSMAN'S 
M Handbook of the Con- 
teUtUion is exactly what it 
professes to be, namely, a 
short account of the rise, 
TprogieWt and present state 
of the laws of England. How 
such an expansile and mis- 
cellaneous suliiiect could be 
so ably condensed is a mw- 
vel ; but Mr. Hensman has 
effected this, and the display 



Sir John Herschel.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sib John F. W. Hebschsl, 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts, ^vo. price 18s. 

Sir Jolm HerscheFs Essays from the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. 8vo. price 18s. 

Hill.— Travels in Pern and Mexico. By 

S. S.Hill, Esq., AxithoT oiTraveU in Siberia, 
&a 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Hinchliff.— Summer Months among the 

Alps : With the Ascent of Monte Bosa. 
By Thomas W. Hinchlipf, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post 8vo. price IDs. 6d. 



Hind. — Narrative of the Canadian Ex- 
ploring Expeditions through the Southern 
Part of Bupert's Land, from Lake Superior 
to near the foot of the Bocky Mountains, 
including the Region traversed hy the pro- 
posed Overland Boute from Canada to 
British Columbia; with a Description of 
the Physical Geography, Geology, and Cli- 
mate of the Country. By Henby Youlb 
Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry and Gbology in Trinity College, 
Toronto; in Charge of the Assinniboine and 
Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition. With 
Maps of the Country Explored, Q«ogra- 
pliical and Ckologioal ; and numerous Illus- 
trations, from Photographs, of Scenery, 
Ifative Races, Fossils new to Science, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. [J%ut ready. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Society: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Rank. Fcp.Svo. price Half-a-Crown. 

Hoare.— The Veracity of the Book of 

Genesis : with the Life and Character of the 
Inspired Historian. By the Rev. William 
H. HOABB, MA., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Sir Henry Holland's Medical Notes and 

Reflections. Third Edition, revised through* 
out and corrected; with some Additions 
8to. 18s. 

Sir H. HolUmd'i Chapters on Mental Physi* 
ology, founded chiefly on Chapters contained 
in Medical Notes and Reflections. Second . 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

Home's Introduction to the Critical 

Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition, revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Habtwbll Hobkb, 
B.P. (the Author) ; the Rev. Samubl 
Davidson, D.D. of the University of Halle 
and LL.D. ; S. Pbidbaux Tbboelles, 
LL.D. ; and the Rev. John Atbb, Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. With 4 
Maps and 22 Vignettes and Facsimiles. 4 
vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 

%* The Four Yoltunee may alBo be had teparately as 
follows :— 

Vol. I.— a Smmnary of the Evidence for the Genulnenefls. 
Authenticity, Unoomipted Preservation, and Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. T. H. Uobnb.B.D. 8vo. 

158. 

Vol. II.— The Text of the Old Tettament considered : With 
a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation : and a brief Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament Books and the Apocrypha. By S. 
Davidbon, D.D. (HaUe) and LL.D 8vo. iiSs. 

V A New Edition of this Volume, re-edited by the Rev. 
John Ayss, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden, is 
nearly ready 

Vol. III.— ASummary of Biblical Geography and Anti^ 
quities. By the Rev. T. H. HoBirs, B.D. 8vo.l88. 

Vol. IV.— An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Teetament. By the Rev. T. H. Hobne, B.D. The 
Critical Part re-written, and the remainder revised and 

edited by S. P. TasoJiLLBs, LL.D 8vo. 18s. 
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Home. — A Compendions Introdnction 

to the Studj of the Bible. Bj the Bev. 
T. Hajltwvll HoBiTE, B.D. New Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 9s. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens ; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Boyal Botanic Gkurdens of 

Kew. By Sm Williau Jackson Hooesb, 

. K.H., &c.. Director. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Hooker and Amott— The British Flora, 

comprising the Phcenogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Perns. Serenth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu* 
merotis Figures illustratiye of the Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sib W. J. 
• HooKEB, F.B.A. and L.S., &c. ; and G-. A. 
Walkee-Akkott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price 14s. ; with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of 

a day Farm : An Agricultural Fragment. 
By Chandob Ween Hoskyns, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. With 24 Woodcuts from the 
original Designs by GsoEeE Cbuikshake. 
16mo. price 6s. 6d. 

Howard.— Athletic and Gymnastic Ex- 
ercises : Comprising 114 Exercises and Feats 
of Agility performed with the Parallel Bars, 

. the Horiaontal Bar, the Suspended Bar, the 
Suspended Bopes, and the Indian Clubs; 
preceded by a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus. With 64 Woodcuts. By John 
H. HowAED. 16rao. 7s. 6d. 



'* mHANRS to Mr. Kings- 
X ley and his followers, 
the importance of develop- 
ing the physical powers, 
as well as cultivating the 
mental faculties, is now re- 
oognbed by most of the in- 
structors or youth ; and since 
the rapid extension of the 
volunteer movement we are 
more likely to devote too 
much attention to athletic 



exercises than too little. 
The establishment of gym- 
nasiums is of great advantage 
to boySfWho would be oftener 
kept out of mischief if thev 
had some recreation on which 
to expend their redundant 
enerjnes. To all such youth- 
ful Spartans this UUle vol- 
ume will be of great assist- 
ance." Suit. 



Howitt.— The Children's Year. By Mary 

HowiTT. With 4 Illustrations, from De- 
signs by A. M. Howitt. Square 16mo. 5s. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and Gold; 

or, Two Years in Victoria : With Visits to 
Sydney and Van Diemen*s Land. Second 
JEdiiion. Two volumes in One. Crown 
870. 6s. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
- tire of Striking Passages in English Histoir 
and Poetry. By William Howitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edition. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. price 25s. 



William Hewitt's Boy's Conntry Book: 

Being the B«al Life of a Country Boy, 
written by himself ; exhibiting all the 
Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of 
Children in the Country. IN'ew Edition ; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Ecp. 8vo. price 68. 

Howitt. -The Bural Idfb of England. 3y 
William Howitt. New Edition, cor- 
rected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

The Abbe' Hue's work on the Chinese 

Empire, founded on Fourteen Years' Travels 
and Residence in China. New Edition, with 
2 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to the latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Parliament. By J. C. Hudson, 
late of the Legacy Duty Office, London. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in conformity with the Law. New 
• Edition, corrected and revised by the 
Author J and practically illustrated by Spe- 
cimens of Wills containing many varieties 
of Bequests, also Notes of Cases judicially 
decided since the Wills Act came into ope- 
ration. By J. C. Hudson, late ,of the 
Legacy Duty Office, London. Fcp. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Hudson and Eejinedy.— Where there's 

a Will there *s a Way : An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Boute and Without Guides. 
By the Rev. C. Hudson, M.A., and E. S. 
Kennedy, B.A. Second Edition^ with Plate 
and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author's authority, by Mbs. Sabine. 
Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Hsif-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 8s. 6d. each, cloth : or in post 8vo. 
12s. each, cloth. Vol. III. post 8vo. 
12s. 6d. cloth: or in 16mo. Pabt I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. 6d. cloth ; and Paet II. 3s. sewed, 
4s. cloth. Vol, IV. Paet I. post 8vo. ISs. 
cloth; and 16mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, or 
7s. sewedi 

Humboldt'i Aspects of Kstore. Translated, 
with the Author's authority, by Mbs.Sabinb. 
16mo. price 68. : or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 

Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 

iUuminated and ornamented in the style of 
the Missals of the Benaissance, by HjbnbT 
Noel Humpheets. Square fcp. 8vo. 2l8. 
in massive carved covers j or 80s. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 
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Hunt — Researches on Light in its 

Chexnioal Belations ; embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Processes. 
Bv BoBXBT Hunt, F.K.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and Woodcuts. 8to. lOs. 6d. 

Hunter's Art of Precis-Writing: An 

Introduction to the Writing qf PrScU or 
Digests^ as applicable to Narratives of Facts 
or Historical Events, Correspondence, Evi- 
dence, Official Documents, and General 
Composition: With numerous Examples 
and Exercises. Ik the Bev. John Hunter, 
M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the Na- 
tional Society's Training College, Battersea. 
12mo. 2s.— Ebt^^W^ ready. 

Hutchinson's Impressions of Western 

Africa : With a Report on the PecuHarities 
of Trade up the Rivers in the Bight of 
Biafra. Post 8vo. price Ss. 6d. 

Idle's Hints on Shooting, Fishing, ftc, 

both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
water Lochs of Scotland. Fcp. 8vo. 5b. 

Jacquemet's Chronology for Schools: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the World 
to the end of the year 1857. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Alooen, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs, as represented in Christian Art. 
Third Edition, revised and improved ; with 
17 Etchings and upwards of 180 Woodcuts, 
many of which are new in this Edition. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. price Sis. 6d. 

Xn. JamesoxL'i Legends of the Xonastio 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged; with 11 Etch- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8to. price 28s. 

ICrs. Jameson'i Legends of the Madonna, 
as represented in Christian Art. Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 
27 Etchings and 165 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace-Book of 

Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Pabt I. Ethics and Character ; 
Pabt II. Literature and Art. Second Edit. 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. ISs. 

Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on the 

Social Employments of Women, — Sister* of 
Charity and the Communion of Labour. Kew 
Edition, with a Prefatory Letter on the 
present Condition and Eequirements of the 
Women of England. Fcp. 8vo. 2b. 



Lord Je&ey's Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Beview. A New Edition, com^ 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. doth ; or 30s. calf. — 
Or in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire Works : 

With Life by Bishop Hebeb. Bevised and 
corrected by the Bev. Chableb Page Ei>sk, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 vols. 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Keith Johnston's New Dictionary of 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statisticali 
and Historical: Forming a complete Ghene- 
ral Ghizetteer of the World. Nttw Edition^ 
revised to April 1860. In One Volume of 
1,860 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names 
of Places. 8vo. 80s. cloth; or 35s. half- 
bound in russia. 

Kane.— Wanderings of an Artist among 

the Indians of North America ; from Canada 
to Vancouver's Island and Oregon, through 
the Hudson's Bay Company's Territory, and 
back again. By Paul Kane. With Map, 
Illustrations in Colours, and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 21s. 

Kemble.— The Saxons in England: A 

History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M. Kbm- 
BLB, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Kesteven.— A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. By W. B . Ksstbtbn, 
Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. Square post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction to 

Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an Account 
of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &o. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa; 

With Visits to the Italian Valleys of An- 
zasca, Mastalone, Camasco; Sesiaj Lys, 
Challant, Aosta, and Cogne. With Map, 4 
Illustrations from Sketches by Mr. G. Bar- 
nard, and 8 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Latham.— The English Language. By 

B. a. Latham, MA, M.D., F.R.S., late Fel' 
low of King's College, Cambridge ; late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language in IJniversity; 
College, London. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

Dr. Latham's Handbook of the English Lan- 
guage for the Use of Students of the Uni- 
versities and Higher Classes of Schools. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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NEW WOEKS UTD NBW Bi)inONS 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA 



Of History, Biography, Literatnro, the Arts and Sciences, Katnral History, and HEannfaotares. 

A Series of Original Works by 

Thomas KBiofiTLBT» 
John Forstbr, 
Sir Waltbr Scott, 
Thomas Moors, 

AND other BmINBNT WrITBRS. 

Complete in' 133 toIs. fcp. 8vo. with Vigpoette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works teparateljf, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillinifs and Sixpence each Volume. 



Sir John Hbrschbl, 
Sir Jambs Maceintosh, 
KoBBRT South BY, 
Sir Datid Brbwstbr, 



Btshop Thirlwall, 
Thb Rbv. 6. R. Gleig, 

J. C. L. Db SiSMONDl, 

John Pbillivs, F.R.9., G.S. 



A lAst qf the Woar:$ eomponng the Cabinet Cyclop JtDii^ : 



1. B«n*8 History of Ronla 8 toIb. lOs. 6d. 

8. Ball's Lives of BritishPoets 2 vols. Ts. 

8. Brewster's Optica 1vol. 3s. 6d. 

4. Ckx>Iey's Maritime and Inland Discovery 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 
6. Crowe's History of France S vols. lOs. Cd. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the Italian 

Republics 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

8. De Sismondi's Fall of the Roman Empire 2 vols. 7s. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Economy 2 vols. 7s. 

11. Dunham's Spain and Portugal 6 vols. 17s. 6d. 

12. Dmiham's History of Denmark, Sweden, 

i|nd Norway 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 

18. Dunham's History of Poland 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

14. Dunham's Germaidc Empire 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the Middle 

Ages. 4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early Writers of 

Great Britahi 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

18. Fei^niB's History of the United States . . 2 vols. 78. 

19. Fosbroke's Grecian & Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 

20. Forster's Lives of the Statesmen of the 

Commonwealth 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

SI. 01618*8 Lives of British Military Com- 
manders 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

22. Grattan's History of the Netherlands .. . 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

28. Henslow'8 Botai^r 1 vol. Ss. 6tl. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy 1 vol. Ss. ed. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Natural Philo- 

sophy lTol.8B.6d. 

26. History of Rome 2vol8.78. 

27. History of Switzerland lvol.S8.6d. 

28. Holland'8 Manufactures in Metal 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

29. James's Lives of Foreign Statesmen .... 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

80. Eater and Lardner's Mechanics i vol. Ss. 6d. 

81. Keightley's Outlines of History 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

82. Lardner's Arithmetic 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Lardner's Geometry lvul.88.6d. 



88. 



84. Lardner on Heat 1 vol. Ss, Od. 

85. Lardner's Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

86. Lardner and Walker's Electricity and 

Magnetism 2 vols. 7s. 

87. Mackintosh, Forster. and Courtemqr's 

Lives of British Statesmen 7 vols. 24s. 6d. 

88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell's History 

of England 10 vols. SSs. 

89. Montgomery and Shelley's eminent Ita- 

lian, Spanish, and Portugueee Authors 8 volis. 10s. 6d. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland 4 vols. 148. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of History 1 vol. Ss. Bd. 

42. Phillips's Treatise on Geology 2 vols. 7s. 

43. PoweU'8 History of Natural Philosophy 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the Manullacture of 

Silk lvoI.88.6d. 

45. Porter's Manufactures of Porcelain and 

Glass 1vol. 8s. 6d. 

46. Boscoe's British Lawyers 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley's Lives of eminent French 

Authors 2 vcrils. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's Insects 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

50. Southey's Lives of British Admirals .... 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

51. Stebbing's Church History 2 vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing's History of the Reformation. . 2 vols. 7s. 
58. Swainson's Discourse on Natural History 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

54. Swainson's Natural History and Classi- 

fication of Animals Ivol.Ss. 6d. 

55. Swainson's Habits and Instincts of 

Animals 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

56. Swainson's Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson's Pish, Reptiles, &o 2 vols. 78. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

59. Swainson's |3hells and Shell-Fish 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

60. Swainson's Animals in Menageries 1 voL Ss. 6d. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and Biography of 

Zoologists Ivol.Ss. 6d. 

62. ThirlwaU's History of Greece 8 vols. 288. 



Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Natural His- 
tory; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Clafisification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instruetiye Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New and revised Edition, embellished with 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon; comprising the Impro- 
visatrice, the Vmetian Bracelet^ the Golden 
Violeti the Troubadour, and Poetical Bemains. 
New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by R.Doyle, 
2 Tols. 16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 



Dr. John Lindley's Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds. With 98 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Dr. Lindley's Introductlo& to Botany. Kew 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 6 Plates 
% and many Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Dr. lindley's Synopsis of the British Plori 
arranged according to the Natural Order j 
containing Vasculares or Flowering Plant? 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 
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Ldnwood.— Anthologia Ozoniensis, sive 

Flonlegium e Lusibus poeticis diTersorum 
Oxoniensium Gh*8ecis et Tjatinia decerptum. 
Curante Gulielho Liztwood, M.A., ^dis 
Chrisii Alumno. 8to. price 14b. 

liOiimer's (C.) Letters to a Toung Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his Galling. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 60. 6d. 

London's Encyclopsdia of Agricnltnre : 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultiyation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8to. 31s. 6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopssdia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape-Gbrdening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. Corrected and improred by 
Mas. LouDOK. New and cheaper Edition. 
Sto. 31s. 6d. 



THIS work, which is ad- 
mitted to be the best 
-work on Gardening, is now 
bronght within the reach of 
Head Gardeners, Nurserj*- 
xnen, and of those gentlemen 
who wish to provide their 
Gardeners with a complete 
Work on the Theory and 
Practice of Gardening. The 



work eomnriaes above 1300 
closely printed pages, mi- 
nutely classified in all the 
divisions of Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, Kitchen Gar> 
den. Landscape Gardening, 
&c. &c., and is illustrated 
with above One Thousand 
Engravings on Wood. 



London's EncyclopsBdia of Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum et Ihitieetum BrUaU' 
Auwm abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 50s. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants : Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and erery other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Bntain. 
New Edition, corrected by Kbs. LouDOir. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 
£3. 13s. 6d. — Second Supplement, 21s. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cottage, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
Kew Edition, edited by MsB. Loudon ; with 
- more than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 6ds. 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicns ; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. Kew Edition, corrected by Mbs. 
Loupoir. 8to. 81s. 6d. 

Mrs. London's Lady's Country Compa- 
nion; or. How to Enjoy a Country Life 
nationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
^. and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 



Mrs. Loudon's Amfiteur Gardener's 

Calendar, or Monthly Giiide to what should 
be avoided and done in a G^arden. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. with Woodcuts, 70. 6d. 

Love.— The Art of Cleaning, Dyeing, 

Scouring, and Finishing on the most ap- 
proved EogUsh and French Methods : being 
Practical Instructions in Dyeing Silks, 
Woollens, and Cottons, Feathers, Chip, 
Straw, &c. ; Scouring and Cleaning Bed and 
Window Curtains, Carpets, Bugs, &o. ; 
French and English Cleaning any Colour or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. Followed 
by a List of J?rioes ; and Abstracts of the 
Acts of Parliament relating to Apprentices, 
Workmen, and Jobbing by Journeymen 
Dyers. By Thomas Lovb, Working Dyer 
and Scourer. Second Edition. Post 8to. 
price 7b. 6d. 

Lowe.— Central India during the Bebel- 

lion of 1857 and 1838 : a Narrative of Ope- 
rations of the British Forces from the Sup- 
pression of Mutiny in Aurungabad to the 
Capture of Gwalior imder Major-Genera] 
Sir Hugh Rose, G.C.B., &c., and Brigadier 
Sir C. Stuart, K.C.B. By Thomas Lowe, 
M.B.C.S.E., Medical Officer to the Corps of 
Madras Sappers and Miners. Post 8vo. with 
Map, 9s. 6d. 

Lowndes's Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
tlie young Engineer in the ConstructioD 
of Machinery, with the necessary Bules, 
Proportions, and Tables: Comprising 
amongst other matters the Bule for Calcu- 
lating the Evaporation Power of Boilers, 
the comparative Economical effect of using 
Steam expansively. Principles which regulate 
the Speed of Steam Yeesels, &c. Post 8vo. 
price 5s. 

Lord Macanlay's Miscellaneons Writ- 
ings, comprising his Contributions to 
Knight* t Quarterly Magazine^ Articles con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Beview not in- 
cluded in his Critical and Historical Essays^ 
Biographies written for the Eneyclopadia 
Eritannica, Miscellaneous Poems and In- 
scriptions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2l8. 

Macanlay. — The History of England 

from the Accession of James II. By 
the Bight Hon. Lobd Macaulay. Kew 
Edition. Vols. I. and 11. 8vo. price 828. ; 
Vols. III. and IT. price 868. 

Lord Macanlay's History of England 

from the Accession of Jamea II. New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 vol:?, 
post 8yo. price 6s. each. 
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NEW WORKS AKB NEW BDITIOKS 



Lord Macaolay's Critical and Historical 

Essays eontributed to The Edinboigh 
Beyiew. Four Editions, as follows :^ 

1. ALiBSAST Bomov (the Jfina\ inS toIb. 8vo. 
price 96s. 

1 Complete in On Yotma, with Portrait and Ylip- 
nette. Square crown 8vo. price 2l8. doth; or 
aOe. calf. 

S. Another Nbw Editxov, in S volt. fcp. 8to. price 
«l8. doth. 

i. The Piopu'B Esmov, in S vols, crown 8vo. price 
8e.doth. 

Ust of Fourteen of Lord Maeanlay*i Essays 
which may be had separately, in 16mo. in 
the Tbaysllxs*s Libbaby: — 



Warren Hastings 1$. 

LordClive Is. 

William Pitt ; and the Earl 
of Chatham Is. 

Banke's History of the 
PopeH ; and Gladstone on 
Church and State Is. 

Life and Writings of Addl- 
son; and Horace Wal- 
pole Is. 



Lord Bacon Is. 

Lord Byrou ; and the Comic 
Dramatists of the Kes- 
toration Is. 

Frederick the Great Is. 

Hellam's Constitutional 
History of England Is. 

Croker's Edition of Bos- 
well's Life of Jdmson...U. 



Lord Macaolay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with Ivry and the Jrmada. New Edition. 
16mo. price 4s» 6d. cloth; or lOs. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
G^rge Scharf, jun. Fcp. 4to. price 21s. 
boards ; or 428. bound in morocco. 

Macanlay.— Speeches of the Right Hon. 

Lord Maoanlay. Corrected by Hikself. 
8vo. price 128. — Lord Macaulay's Speeches 
on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. price is. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 

Mao Donald, Author of Within and With- 
out, Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without: A 

Dramatic Poem. By Gbobgb Mao Donald. 
Second Edition^ revised. Fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

MacDongall.--The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant -Colonel MaoDouoall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition^ with 10 Plans. Post 8to. lOs. 6d. 

Colonel KacDongaU'i Campaigns of Hannibal, 
arranged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Students of MUitary 
History. Post 8to. with Map, 78. 6d. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Miscellaneops 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. 1 vol. square crown 
8vo. 21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf: or in 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Kackintosh's History of ign g iat^ d 
from the Earliest Times to the final Esta- 

. bUshment of the Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 



M'Cnlloch's Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, containing 
much additional Information. '8vo. 508. 
cloth ; or 55s.. half-bound in russia. 

Supplement to the Edition of the Dictionary 
published in 1859; comprising the late 
Commercial Treaty with France, the New 
Tariff of the United Kingdom, the New 
Indian Tariff, with a variety of miscella- 
neous Information in regard to commercial 
matters. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

M'Cnlloch's Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. lUustrated vrith Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 63s. 

Magoire.— Rome; its Buler and its In- 
Btitutions. By John Fbancis MAacriBB, 
M.P. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged ; 
with a new Portrait of Pope Piua IX, 
»t. 66. Post 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
. Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price IDs. 6d. 

ICrs. Haroet*i ConversationB on Chemistry, 
in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 146. 

Martineau. — Studies of Christianity: 

A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or new. By Jambs Mabtinbau. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Kartinean. — Endeavours after the Christian 
Life : Discourses. By Jambs Mabtinbau. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.each. 

Kartinean.— Kiscellanies : Comprising Essays 
on Dr. Priestley, Arnold's Life and Carre- 
tpondence. Church and State, Theodore 
Parker's Discourse of Religion^ "Phases oi 
Faith," the Church of Enghmd, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By Jahbs Mas- 
TiNBAU. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Xartineaa.— Hymns for the Christifl^ Church 
and Home. Collected and edited by James 
Mabtinbau. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
cloth, or 5s. calf ; Mfth Edition^ 32mo. Is. 4d. 
cloth, or Is. 8d. roan. 
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Marsiunan's Life of General Havelock.-- 

Kemoirs of Major-Genend Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.CB. By John CLi.EK 
Mabshman. With Portrait, Map, and 2 
Plans. 8?o. 129. 6d. 

Harshman. — The Life and Times of 

Carey, Marshman, and Ward : Embracing 
the History of the Serampore Mission. 
By John Clabk Mabshman. 2 vols. Svo. 
price 25s. 

Mannder's Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encyclopedia of 
Science and the Bdles-Lettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price IDs. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Biographical Treasury; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History: Forming a complete 
Popular Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
Eleventh Edition, revised, corrected, and ex- 
tended in a Supplement. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 128. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Beference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Diotionaiy and Grammar, a Universal 
Guzetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logjf ft ^^ Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &o. New 
Edition, entirely reconstructed and re- 
printed ; revised and improved by B. B. 
WooDWABD, B.A. F.S.A. : Assisted by J. 
MoBBiB, Solicitor, London ; and W. Huohbs, 
F.R.G-.S. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound in 
roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In whidi the Zoological Character- 
istics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
lOs. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; oal^ 12s. 6d. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Bise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective In- 
habitants, their Beligion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &o. New Edition ; revised through- 
out, with a new Gbnebal Indbx. Fcp. 8vo. 
lOs. doth; roan, 12s. s calf, 12s. 6d. 



Mannder's Geographical Treasury, — 

The Treasury of Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and Pohtical ; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Every Country in 
the World : Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Bace 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Belations of » Geography- 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pleted by William Hughes, F.B.G.S. New 
Edition^ carefully revised throughout ; with 
the Statistical Tables brought up to the 
latest date of information. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; 
roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. 

Merivale. -^ A History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By the Bev. Chables 
Mebiyale, B.D., late FeUow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. with Maps. 

Vols. I. and 11. comprlBing the History to thA Fall of 
JvXAm Qatar. Second Edition ... * 288. 

YoL. in. to the establishment of the Monarchy by Au- 
ffustu*. Second Edition 14b. 

Vols. IV. and V. fh)m Auotutu$ to daudUu, B.C. 27 to 
A.D. M 828. 

Vol. VI. fh)m the Reign of N^ero, a.d. 54, to the FaU of 
JentMz^em, A.D. 70 168. 

Merivale.-Tlie FaU of the Boman Bepublic : 
A Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Bev. C. Mebi- 
TAXB, B.D. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records : A 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By Louisa 
A. Mbbivale. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miles.— The Horse's Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Eighth Edition ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

V Two Casts or Models of Off Pore Feet, No. 1, SOodM 
AU ^rpotes. No. 2, Shod with Leather, on Mr. MUes's plan, 
may be oad. price Ss. each. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. 
By William Miles, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Mintnm.— Prom New York to Delhi by 

way of Bio de Janeiro, Australia, and China. 
By BoBEET B. MiNTUEN, Jun. AVith 
Map of India. Post 8vo. price 7b. 6d. 

Mollhansen.— Diary of a Journey from 

the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacific, 
with a United States G-ovemment Expedi- 
tion. By B. MdLLHAUSEN, Topographical 
Draughtsman and Naturalist to the Expe- 
dition. With an Introduction hy Baron 
Humboldt ; a Map, coloured Illustrations, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 
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FEW WORKS JLSD KSW EDITIONS 



James Montgomeiy'B Poetical Works: 

CoUeotiTe Bditiun ; withth0 Author's Auto- 
biognpKical Pre&oes, oomplete in Oii« 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8ro. price lOs. 6cL cloth ; morocco, 
2l8. — Or, in 4 toIb. fop. 8ro. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 14s. 

Thomas Moore*s Memoirs, Journal, and 

Conie«pondence. New Edition for the 
People, with 8 Portraits and 2 Vignettes 
engraved on Steel. Edited and abridged 
from the First Edition bjthe Bight Hon. 
LoBD John Bussbll, M.P. Uniform with 
the Peopfe't EdUiom of Moore's Poetical 
Works, Square crown 8to. 128. 6d. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : Com- 
prising the Author's Autobiographical Pre- 
faces, Litest Corrections, and Notes. Various 
Editions of the separate Poems and complete 
Poetical Works, as follows : — 

: d. 

LALL A ROOKH, with fl6 lUnrtrationa flram orifffiial 
Drawings by JoHir Tbwisi. aiid 5 Initial Pages 
of Persian Design Iqr T. Sulxait, Jnn^ engraved 
on Wood; fcp. 4to. in ornamental ooTers 21 

LALLA ROOKH. S2mo.ralgr type, Frontispiece.... 1 

LALLA BOOKH, 16mo. Vignette on Wood 2 6 

LALLA ROOKH, square crown 8to. Plates 15 

IRISH MELODIES. SSmo. ruby l^ype, Portrait .... 1 

IRISH UELODIES, 16mo. Vignette on Wood 2 6 

IRISH MELODIES, square crown 8vo. Plates 21 

IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by Macubs, saper- 

royalSro 81 « 

SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, 82mo. 
ruby type. Frontispiece 2 6 

SONGS. BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, 16mo. 
Vignette on Wood 5 

POETICAL WORKS, People's Edition, complete in 
One Vdome, sqoare crown 8ro. with Portrait .... 12 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Cabinet Edition, 10 Vols. ea. 8 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Traveller's Edit., crown 8vo. 12 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Libmy Edition, medium 8vo. 21 

SELECTIONS, enUtied " POETRT and PICTURES 
iromTHOMAS MOORE," fcp. 4U>. with Woodcuts 21 

MOORE'S EPICUREAN, 16mo. Vignette 5 

Editions printed tcith the Music. 

IRISH MELODIES, People's Edition, small 4to. .. 12 

IRISH MELODIES, imperial 8vo. small music size 31 6 

HARMONISED AIRS from IRISH MELODIES, 
imperialSvo 15 

NATIONAL AIRS, People's Edition, SmaU ito . . . . 12 

NATIONAL AIRS, imperial 8vo. small music size. . 81 6 
SACRED SONGS and SONGS from SCRIPTURE, 

imperialSvo 16 

No Edition of Thomas Moore's Poetical 
Works can be published complete except by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 



Moore.— The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By Osoboe Moosb, M.D« Ftfih 
£ditioH, Fcp. 8to. 6b. 

Xoore.— Xan and his Hotives. By Oeorg^e 
MooBB, M.D. Third Edition. Pep. 8vo. 68. 

Xoore.— The Use of the Body in relation to tlie 
Mind. By Geoboi Moobe, M.D. Third 
Edition, Fcp. 8ro. 6s. 

Morell.— Elements of Psychology : Part 

I., containmg the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. Mobell, M. A., One of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Clouds. By the Author of 

The Afternoon of Life, Second and cheaper 
Edition, reyised throughout. Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Morton's Agricultural Handbooks. — 

Handbook of Dairy Husbandry : comprising 
Dairy Statistics ; Food of the Cow ; Milk ; 
Butter ; Cheese ; Oeneral Management ; 
Calendar of Daily Dairy Operations ; Ap- 
pendix on Cheese-makiug ; and Index. By 
John Chalhebs Mobtok, Editor of the 
Agricultural Qazette, &c, I6nu>. Is. 6d. 

Morton's Handbook of Farm Labour;. 

Steam, Horse, and Water Power. 

[^Nearfy ready, 

Morton.— The Resources of Estates : A 

Treatise on the Agricultural Improyement 
and General Management of Landed 
Property. By John Looehabt Mobton. 
With 25 Illnstrations in Lithography. 
BoyalSvo. 3l8. 6d. 

Moseley.— Astro-Theology. By the Rev. 

Henbt Moselby, M.A., F.B.S., Canon of 
Bristol, &c. Third Edition, Fcp. 8yo. 
price 4s. 6d. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
MosELET, M.A., F.B.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&o. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8yo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

Abmine MoiTNTADr, Adjutant-General of 
Her Majesty's Forces in India. Edited 
by Mrs. Mottntain. Second Edition, re- 
yised } with Portrait. Fcp. 8yo. price 68. 

Mure.— A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Ghreece. 
By WiiLiAK MuBE, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
36s. 5 Vol.. IV. price 15s. j Vol. V. price ISs. 
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Hurray's Encyclopaedia of Geography ; 

comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heayenlj Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8to. price 60b. 

Keale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Bemarkable Persons. By the 
Bey. Ebskinb Nxaus, M.A. New Editions. 
2 vols. fcp. Sto. price 6s. each. 

Works by the Rev. Dr. John Henry 

Newman of the Oratory : — 
The Scope and Nature of University Education. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

The Office and .Work of Universities. Fop. 8vo. 
price 6s. 

Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. 

Fcp. 8to. 6s. 

The abore three works form together a con- 
nected work on University Teachii^, considered 
in its yarious aspects, viz. : — 

In its abstract scope and nature ; 

In certain portions of its subject-matter ; 

And in a series of Historical Sketches. 

Ogilvie. — The Master-Builder's Plan; 

or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 

as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 

By Geobge Ogilvie, M.D. Post 8to. 

with 72 Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. 

** A MONO the numerooB ' have a fair daim to he air 
•a, treatiaes on mneral i readv e8tabli$hedt and. in 
zoology with which we particular^ to convev an td«a 
are acquainted, we know not I of the tow* of organi$ation 
one from which the student , to thow wko, tritkout making 



can obtain an intelligible 
and satisfactory account of 
the leading principles of 
animal morphology, and of 



natural history a special 
object of study, may wish to 
have a right comprehension 
of its general scope. In this 



the higher generalisations of i we thmk he has succeeded, 



Mystematic zoology. The 
Matter-Bunder's Plan is in- 
tended to supply this defect 
ill our literature. It has 
been the object of Dr. Ogilvie 



After a carefhl examination 
of its contents, we do not 
hesitate to recommend his 
work to all who are desirous 
of aoquiriiig sound iuforma- 



not to advance new truthn, i tion od the important 8ub< 
hilt rather to gain addi- ' Ject of which it treats." 
tional currency far such as : NatujulHistortRkview. 

Osbom.— The Discovery of the North- 
West Passage by H.M.S. Investigator^ Cap- 
tain B. M*Clitbe, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Shebasd Osbobn, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain B. M'Clure. 
Third Edition, with Portrait, Chart, and 
Illustrations. 8vo. 158. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on the Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals, delivered at the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. Second Edition ; with 
235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2l8. 

Profeuor Owen's Leotores on the Comparatiye 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals. Vol. I. 8vo. Woodcuts, 14s. 



Palleske's Life of Schiller. — Schiller's 

Life and Works. . By Emil Palleske. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. Dedicated 
by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 

Navigator. By his Son, the Bev. E. Pabby, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Seventh Edition ; with a Portrait and 
coloured Chart of the North- West Passage. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers : a Series of 

Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by John Ball, M.B.I.A., F.L.S., 
President. Traveller's Edition (being the 
Fifth) ; comprising all the Mountain Ex- 
peditions and the Maps, printed in a con- 
densed form for the Traveller's knapsack or 
pocket. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 

•»• The Fourth Edition of Peaks^ Passet^ 
and Glaciers^ with 8 coloured Illustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts, may still be had, price 
21s. Also the Eight Swiss Maps, accom- 
panied by a Table of the Heights of Moun- 
tains, price 3s. 6d. 

The Late Sir Robert Peel, Bart.— 

Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir 
Bobert Peel, Bart. By the Bight Hon. Sir 
Lawbence Peel. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Materia 

Medica and Therapeutics. Third Edition^ 
enlarged and improved from the Author's 
Materials, by A. S. Taylob, M.D., and 
O. O. Bees, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Vol. I. 8vo. 288. ; Vol. II. Pabt I. 
2l8. ; Vol. II. Pabt II. 26s. 

Dr. Pereira's Leotores on Polarised Light, 
together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left by 
the Author, by the Bev. B. Powell, M.A., 
&c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by 
E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 2l8. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, vdth extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Bbooee, 
P.B.S., F.O.S. } and W. H. Millbb, M.A., 
P.G.S. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. By John 
Phillips, M.A., F.B.S., F.G.S., &c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s, 
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VBW WOBKS AXD NEW EDITIONS 



Piesse'B Laboratory of Chymical Won- 
ders : a Scientific Melange intended for the 
Instruotion and EntiBrtainment of Young 
People. Fop. Sro. with IlluBtrations. 

[Juit ready. 

Piesse's Chymical, Natural, and Physi- 
cal Magic, for the Instruction and Enter- 
tainment of Juyeniles during the Holiday 
Vacation. Second Edition ; with 30 Wood- 
outs and an Innsible Portrait. Fcp. 8to. 
price ds. 6d. 

Piesse's Art of Perfomeiy, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants: With 
Instructions for theManufactureof Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiques, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essences, &c. Second Edition ; 
with 46 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Piozzi. — Autobiography, Letters, and 

Literary Remains of Mrs. Pioszi (Thrale), 
Author of Anecdotes of Dr, Johnson. Edited, 
with Notes and some aooount of her Life 
and Writings, by A. Hitwasd, Esq., Q.C. 
With a Portrait of Mrs. Piossi, and an en- 
graving from a picture by Hogarth, " l%e 
Lady's Last Stake" for the principal figure 
in which Mrs. Pioszi sat. 2 toIs. post 8to. 

Pitt— How to Brew good Beer : a com- 
plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
JSitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. To which are added, Prac- 
tical Instructions for making Malt. By 
John Pitt, Butler to Sir William B. P. 
Geary, Bart. Pep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Porter.— History of the Kiiights of 

Malta, or the Order of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. By Major Whitwoeth 
PoBTSS, B.E. 2 Tols. 8to. 248. 

Powell.— Essays on the Spirit of the 

Inductire Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the PhUosophy of Creation. By the 
Ber. Baden Poweix, MJL., &c.,late Savil- 
ian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8to. with Woodcuts, 128. 6d. 
Christianity without Judaism : A Second Series 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Bev. Baden Powemi, M.A., 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Order of Nature ooniidered in reference to 
the Claims of Bevelation : A Third Series 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Rev. Baden Powell, 
M.A., &c. Crown Svo. 128. 

Power.— Virginia's Hand : a Poem. By 

MAsaTTEEitE A. PowBE, Author of " Let* 
ters of a Betrothed," &c. Pep. 8vo. 58; 



Pycroft. — The Collegian's Gnide; or, 

Becollections of College Days : Setting forth 
the Advantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
versity Educj|tion. By the Bev. J. PtceOFT, 
B.A. Second Edition, Pep. 8vo. 

Fjeroft's Ooune of English Beading, adapted 
to every taste and capacity ; or. How and 
What to Bead : With Literary Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 

Fyeroftfs Cricket-Piflld; or» the Scienoe and 
History of the Game of Cricket. Third 
Edition, greatly improved j with Platea and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 5b. 

Qnatrefages (A. De). — Bambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De Quatbeeaoss, 
Member of the Institute. Translated by 
E. C. Ottk. 2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

Raikes (T.)— Portion of the Journal kept 
by Thohab Baikss, Esq., from 1831 to 1847 : 
Comprising Beminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and ^aris during 
that period. New Edition, complete in 
2 vols, crown 8vo. price 12s. 

Ramsay.— The Old Glaciers of North 

Wales and Switzerland. By A. C. Baxsay, 
F.E.S. and G.S., Local Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain, and Profes- 
sor of Geologjr in the Government School of 
Mines. Beprinted from Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers; with Map and 14 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

not iateresting ak»e to tlie 
scientific reader: it avoids 
as much as possime the tech- 
itical vocabulaiy of the geo- 
Ioi{ist and mineralogist, and 
renders Its descriptwns with 
a hearty and fluent flreshness 
which only a genuine love 
of nature could inspire. And 
theie are few travellers so 
unimaginative, so obdurate 
to the spell wmdi the most 
poetic or mountains throws, 
as not to be set a-thiitking 
uMMre or less in a speculative 
way by Mr. Banasay's ob< 
senrations." JomrBvLL. 



'* -IfB. BAHSAT has given 
.JUL us in this little vol- 
ume 'a reprint of his con> 
tribution to P«ak$, Pame»t 
and GUociflrs— thus repro- 
ducing in a very portable 
form pages which will con- 
stitute an invaluable com- 
panion to the tourist in 
x^orth WaleSiWhere the other 
experienoes <^ the Alpine 
Club would not be necessary 

to his knapsack The most 

unlearned tourist may take 
Mr. Bamsay's work and fol- 
low the tracks which he 
points out. For this book is 



Rich's Dictionary of Roman and Greek 

Antiquities ; with nearly 2,000 Woodcuts 
representing Objects from the Antique illus- 
trative of the industrial Arts and Social 
Life of the Greeks and Romans. Being a 
Second and cheaper Edition of the Ulustraied 
Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek 
Lexicon. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

and Managing a Horse, adapted to the Goid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Bead 
and in the Field: With Instructions for 
Breaking-in Colts and Young Horses. Bj 
Captain H. Richabdsok. With 5 Plates. 
Square crown 8vo. lis. 
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Eiddle.— Household Prayers for Four 

Weeks : with additional Prayers for Special 
: Occasions. To which is appended a Course 

of Scripture Beading for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Bey. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Biddle's Complete Latm-English and 

English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
GoUeges and Schoola. New and cheaper 
SdUion, revised and corrected. Svo. 2l8. 

Separately {S:!^^;S£SSffiSS:iI;: 

Biddle's Toung Scholar's Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary. New and 
cheaper EdUion, revised and corrected. 
Square 12ino. IDs. 6d. 

Oftnai-atAiv / The Latin-Engll»h Dictionary, to. 
separately ^^^ BngUsh-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 

Riddle*! Diamond latitn-Englisli Dictionary. 
A G-uide to the Meaning, Quality, ' and 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. 
Boyal d2mo. price 48. 

Riddle's Copious and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Ereund. 
Kew Edition. Post 4to. Sis. 6d. 

Rivers's Rose- Amateur's Guide ; contain- 
ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varietiea of Roses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families; their History and 
Mode of Culture. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Ghreek Testament. A New 
Edition, in great part re-written. 8vo. 18s. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 21s. 

Samuel Rogers's Recollections of Per- 
sonal and Conversational Intercourse with 

CiuRLiss Jaues Fox. 
Edmitkd Buskb, 
Hknbt Grattait, 
Richard Poksov, 
jobh uobitb tooeb, 

Second Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Ninth Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ronalds's Fly-Fisher's Entomology: 

With coloured Representations of the 
Katural and Artificial Insect, and a few Ob- 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
^ Grayling Fishing. Fifth Ediiion.thoroMghly 

revised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 
20 new coloured Plates. 8vo. 140. 



pRiircB Talletbaitd, 
Lord Erskiitb, 
Sir Waltbr Scott, 
Lord Orbxtillb, and 
Dwt OF WsiAureroir. 



Rowton's Debater: A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Dr. Russell's Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti : 

With an Introductory Memoir of eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modem. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. 8vo. 12s. 

Mrs. SchimmelFenninck's Writings and 

Life, edited by her relation, Chbistiaita C 
Hankin :— 

life of Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck. Fourth 
and cheaper Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions ; complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait Post 8vo. 10*. ed. 

Select Memoin of Port-Royal. To which are 
added Tour to Alet, Visit to Port -Royal, 
Oift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, &c. 
from original Documents. Fifth Edition, 
revised 3 vols. post8vo.21*. 

The Principles of Beauty, as manifested in 
Nature, Art, and Human Character : with 
a Classification of Deformities $ II. An 
Essay on the Temperaments (with Illus- 
trations) ; III. Thoughts on Grecian and 
Gothic Architecture Post 8vo. 12*. 6d. 

Sacred Musings on Manifestations of God 
to the Soul of Man ; with Thoughts on 
the Destiny of Woman, and other sub- 
jects. With Preface by the Rev. Dr. 
Bjlyjjss, Principal of St. Aidan's Theological 
College, Birkenhead. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Dr. L. Schmitz's School History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly 
based on Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece ; and illustrated with a Map of Athens 
and 137 Woodcuts, designed from the Antique 
by G. Scharf, jun., F.SA. Fifth Edition^ 
with Nine new Supplementary Chapters 
on the Civilisation, Beligion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, contributed 
by C. K. Watbon, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

ScofFem (Dr.) -- Projectile Weapons of 

War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
ScoFPBBN, M.B. Lond., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 9b. 6d. 

Supplement, containing new resources of 
Warfare 2s. 

Senior.— Journal kept in Turkey and 

. Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and the 
beginning of 1858. By Nassau W. Seniob, 
Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 Views in chromo- 
lithography. Post 8vo. 123. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Sewell (Miss).— New and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Amy Herbert, in 9 vols, crown 
8vo. price £1. 10s. cloth j or each work, 
complete in a single volume, maj be had 
separately as follows :•— 

AMTHEEBEBT 2s. 6d. 

GEBTBUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EABL'S DAUGHTEB 28. 6d. 

The EXPBBIENOE of LIFE 2s. 6d. 

OLEVE HALL 38. 6d. 

rVOBS I or, the TWO COUSINS 3s. 6d. 

KATHABINE ASHTON 38. 6d. 

MABGARET PEECIVAL 6s. Od. 

LANETON PABSONAGE 4s. 6d. 

Alto by the Author of Amy Herbert, 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. New 

Edition, Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Ursula : A Tale of English Country Life. 

2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

History of the Early Church, from the 

First Preaching of the Gh)8pel to the Council 
ofNicea. ISmo. 4s. 6d. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation: 

With Devotions and Directions for Con- 
firmation-Day. d2mo. Is. 6d. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 

Readings for Eveiy Day in Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jsiusn 
Tatlob. Fop. 8v6. price 6s. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare : In which 

nothing i -. added to the Original Text ; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
j?raved on Wood. New Edition^ printed in a 
more convenient form. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 308. c!oth ; separately, Ss. each. Each 
Play may be had separately, price Is. 

•<i* The TiTBKABT Edition, with the same 
Illustrations, in One Yolume, medium 8vo. 
price 21s. cloth. 

Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De« 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Flaees, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
Svo. price £2. 16s. 



Shee.— Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, 

President of the Royal Academy, F.E.S., 
D.C.L. By his Son, Mabtin Abcheb 
Shee, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws : With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Flayer. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Eoart^ Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition; to 
which are added. Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. Svo. 8s. 

SimpMnson.— TheWashingtons: a Tale 

of an English Country Parish in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Based on Authentic Docu- 
ments. By the Eev. J. N. SncPKiNSOir, 
Bector of Brington. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Simpson.— Handbook of Dining; or, How 

to Dine, theoretically, philosophically, and 
historicaUy considered : Based chiefly upon 
the Physiologie du GoUt of Brillat-Savarin. 
By Leonabd Fbancis Simpson, M.K.S.L. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Heitby Wills ; and 12 Wood Engrav- 
ings from Designs by F. Tatleb. Second 
a$id cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. ; 
or 21s. in morocco by Hayday. — An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 

The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old Man*s 
Home, and Hatcietone. Third Edition ; with 
6 Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. price 4s. 6d. 

Sleigh.— Personal ^Wrongs and Legal 

Bemedies. By W. Camfbbll SLSian, of 

the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged j with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Smith (GO — History of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. By Oeoboe Smith, F.A.S., 
Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society, &c. 
Vol. I. Wesley and hit Timet; and Vol. 
II. The Middle Age of Methoditm, from the 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer- 
ence of 1816. Crown Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
each volume. 

Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, of Jordanhill, Esq., E.K.S. Second 
Edition ; with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith : A Selection of the most memorable 
Passages in his Writings and Conyersation. 
16ino. 78. 6d. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Fhilosophj, delivered at 
the Boyal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805, and 1806. Third Edition. Fcp.8To.7B. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Ed^biirgh Beyiew. Four Editions : — 

1. A LiBRABY Edition (the Fourth^ in 3 
Tols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8yo. price 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Edition, in 3 yols. fcp. 
8yo. price 21s. 

4. The People's Edition, in 2 yols. crown 
8yo. price 8s. cloth. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
By his Daughter, Lady Holland. With 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mbs.Aitbtin. New Edition, 2 yols. 8yo. 28s. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise off Tierra 

del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the Riyer Plate : A Narratiye of Life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Pabzeb 
Snow. With Charts and tinted Illustrations. 
2 yols. post 8yo. 24s. 

Robert Southey's Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author's last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8yo. price 2l6. 
cloth ; 42s. boimd in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition, in 10 yols. fcp. 8yo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 358. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the Bey. J. W. Wabteb, 
B.I>. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8yo. 21s. 

Southey's Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 

Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and A.dditions. Edited 
by the Author's Son, the Rey. C. C. 
Southby, M.A. 2 yols. crown 8yo. 128. 

Spencer.— Essays : Scientific, Political, 

and Speculatiye. By Hebbbbt Sfenceb, 
Author of Social Statics, Beprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly Beyiews. 8yo. price 12s.cloth. 

Speneer.— The Principles of Pfychology. By 
Hebbbbt Sfenceb, Author of Social Statics, 
8yo. price 16s. cloth. 



Spitta's German Household Hymns.— 

Lyra Domestica : Christian Songs for Do- 
mestic Edification. Translated from the 
Fsaltery and Harp oi C. J. P. Spitta. By 
BiCHABD Massie. Uniform with Lyra 
Germanica. Fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, 4s. 6d. 

*' A N attraotiye little book, peryaded by a 
±1. spirit of quiet, loying, deyout yersifica- 
tion." EyANOELiOAL Magazine. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in Eccle- 
siastical Biography. Fourth Edition, oom- 
Slete in One Volume ; with a Biographical 
[otice of the Author, by his Son. 8yo. 14s. 

Sir James Stephen's Leetnres on the History of 
France. Third Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. 24s. 

Stonehenge. — The Dog in Health and 

Disease : Comprising the Natural History, 
Zoological Classification, and Varieties of 
the Dog, as well as the yarious Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c. ; and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
Stonehbnoe. With 70 Illustrations on 
Wood. Square crown 8yo. 16^. half-bound. 

Stonehenge's Work on the Qreyhonnd : Being a 
Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Bearing, 
and Training Ghreyhoimds for Public Bim- 
ning ; their Diseases and Treatment : Con- 
taining also Bules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. With iftontispiece and Woodoute . 
Square crown 8yo. 21s. 

Stow.— The Training System of Educa- 
tion ; including Moral School Training for 
large Towns, and the Normal Seminary for 
Training Teachers to conduct the System. 
By David Stow, Esq., Glasgow. Eleyenth 
Edition, enlarged ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8yo. price 6s. 6d. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 

England. By Agnes Stbiceland. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of eyery 
Queen, engrayed from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 yok. post 8yo. price 
V 7s. 6d. each. 

Tate.— On the Strength of Materials ; 

containing yarious original and useful For- 
mula, specially appUed to Tubular Bridges, 
Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. 
By Thomas Tate, F.E.A.S. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

Thirlwall.— The History of Greece. By 

the Bight Bey. the Lobd Bishop of St. 
David's (the Bey. Connop Thirlwall). 8 
yols. 8yo. with Maps, £3. 

ThirlwaU's History of Greece. Cabinet Gyolo- 
peedia Edition in 8 yols. fcp. 8yo. with 
Vignette Titles, 28b. 



NEW WORKS Am KEW BDITIONS 



THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

Campiets in 102 ParU, price One Shilling each, or in 50 YobmestiM^ 3#. 6i. «m4 
fii tf/o/A. — To be had also, in complete Sets only, at Five Guineas per Set, bound 
in cloth, lettered, in 96 Volumes, classified as follows .— 



VOYAGES 

IN EUROPE. 
A Continental Toor, by J. Barrow. 
ArotteVojagM and DlwsorarlM, by Fanny Mayne. 
Brittony and the Bible, by I. Hope. 
Brittany and the Chaae. by L Hope. 
Conica, by P. Oregororius. 
Germany, Ac, Notes of a Traveller, by 6. lainfc. 
Ioaland.byP.Milea. 
Korway. a Beaidence in, by 8. Laing. 
Norway, Bambles In, by T. Forester. 
Buasla, by the Marqnia De Costine. 
BuBsia and Turkey, by J. B. M'Collooh. 
St. Petersbnrg. by M. Jerrmann. 
The Bosaians of the South, by S. Brooks. 
Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains, by B. Ferguson. 
Mont Blanc. Aseent of, by J. AnldJo. 
Sketches of Nature in the Alps, by F. Von Tschudi, 
Visit to the Vaudois of Piedmont, by E. Baines. 



AND TRAVELS. 

IN ASIA. 
China and Thibet, by the k\M Hue. 
Syria and Palestine, by ** Bnthen.*' 
The Philippine Islands, by P. Gironidre. 

IN AFRICA. 
AfHcan Wanderings, by M. Weme. 
Morocco, by X. Durrteu. 
Niger Rxploratlon. by T. J. Hatohinson. 
The Zulus of Natal, by G. H. Mason. 

IN AMERICA. 

Brazil, by E. Wilberforce. 

Canada. M* A. M Jameson. 

Cuba.lnrW.H. Hurlbut. 

North Amarican Wilds, by C. Lanmao. 

IN AUSTRALIA. 
Australian Colonies, by W. Hughes. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 
A Lady's Voyage, by Ida PfeifTer. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



Mamoir of the Duke of Wellington. ^ ^ _ ^ 
The Life of Marshal Turenne, by the Bev. T. O. 

SchamyK Bodenstadt and Wagner. 
Ferdinand I. and Maxmlllian IL by Banks. 
Francis Arago's Autobiography. 
Thomas Holcroft's Memoirs. _ 
Chatter&atd and Selwyn. by A. Hayward. 



Swift and Richardson, by Lord Jeffirey. 
Defoe and Churchill, by J. Forster. 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, by Mrs. PioaaL 
Turkey and Christendom. 
Leimic Campaign, by the Rev. G. R. Glsig. 
An Essay on the Utt and Genius of Thomas FnU«r, b 
Henry Rogers. 



ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 



Warren Hastings, 
liord Clive. 
William Pitt. 
The Barl of Chatham. 
Ranke's History of the Popes. 
Gladstone on Church and State. 
Addison's Life and Writings. 
Horace Walpole. 



Lord Bacon. 

Lord Byron. 

Comic Dramatist of the Restoration. 

Frederic the Great. 

Hallam's Oonstitutional History. 

Croksr's Edition of Boswell's Juife of JotaatOB. 

Lord Macaula/s Speeches on Patliamentaxy Beflann. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 



The Love Story, flrom Southey's Doctor. 
Sir Boger de Coverley. from the Speeiator, 
Memoirs of a Matlre-cTArmes, by Dumas. 



Confessions of a WoriringMan, by E. Souvestn. 
An Attic Philosopher In Paris, by E. Sonvastre. 
Sir Edward Seaward's Narraltra of his Shipwreok. 



NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 

Nataral History of Creation, bjr Dr. L. Kemp. ) Our Coal-Fields and our Ooal-Pito. 

Indications ot Instinct, by Dr. L. Kemp. 
— • ' • - awu 



Electric Telegraph, Ac., by Dr. 0. Wilson. 



Cornwall, its Mines, Miners, Scenery, Ac. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



Lsetores and Addresses by the Earl of Carlisle. 
Selectioua flrom Sydney Smith's Writings. 
Printing, by A. Stark. 



Railway Morals and Railway Policy, by H. Spencer. 
Mormontsm, by the Rev. W. J. ConybMure. 
London, by J. R. M'CuUooh, 



Tennent— Ceylon; an Account of the 

Island, Physical, Historioal, and Topo- 
mphical; with copious Notices of its 
Natural History, Antiquities, and Produc- 
tions. Illustrated hy 9 Maps, 17 Plans and 
Charts, and 90 Engravings on Wood. By 
Sir J. Emebson Tennjent, K.O.S., LL.D., 
ftc. Eifth Edition, thoroughly revised; 
with a new Index, and other Additions. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2. 10s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 

Cornet, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Enmvings from Designs by Mem- 
bers of thelStching Club. Square crown $vo. 
21s. oloth ; or 36s. bound in morocoo. 



Thomson (the Rev. Dr.)— An OntUne of 

the necessary Laws of Tliought : A Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By WiixiAM 
THOMSoy, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen ; Provost of Queen*B College, Oxford. 
hth Edition, improved. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Pour, Eour-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 866 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Interest at all the above 
Bates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
fr^m One to Ten Years^ Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and 
DisoofzntB. New Edition. 12mo. $0, 6d. 



PV3XISHSD BY LONaMAN, GBEEN, avd CO. 
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The Thnmb Bible ; or, Verbom Sempi- 

ternum. Bjr J. TatI/OB. Being an Epi- 
tome of the Old and New Tefltaments in 
English Verse. 64mo. Is. 6d. 

Todd (Dr.)— The GycIopsBdia of Anatomy 

and Physiology. Edited by Bobebt B. 
Todd, M.D.,F.B.S. Assisted in the yarious 
departments by nearly all the most eminent 
cultiTators of physiological science of the 
present age. Kow complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 6,350, illostrated with 2,853 Wood- 
cuts, price £6. 68. doth. 

Tooke.— Histoiy of Prices, and of the 

state of the Circulation, during the Nine 
Years from 1848 to 1856 inclusive. Form- 
ing Vols. T. and YI. of Tooke*s Hittory of 
Prices from 1792 to the year 1857; and 
comprising a copious Index to the Six 
Yolumes. By Thomas Tookb, E.B.S. and 
WiLLXAK NxwiCABOH. 2 vols. 8to. 62s. 6d. 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) — Original Papers 

illustrating the History of the Application 
of the Boman Alphabet to the Languages 
of India. Edited by Movibb Williams, 
M.A., late Professor of Sanskrit in the 
East-India College, Haileybury. 8to. 12s. 

Trollope.— The Warden : a Novel. By 

Anthost Tbollopb. New and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8to. price 3s. 6d. clotb. 

Trollope's Bareheiteor Towers, a Seqnsl to the 

Warden, New and cheaper Edition, com- 
plete in One Yolume. Crown 8ro. 5s. 

Sharon Tamer's History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Serenth Edition, revised 
by the BeV. S. TirianBB. 8 vols. 8yo. 36s. 

Dr. Tnrton's Manual of the Land and 

Fraih«Water Shells of Great Britain : With 
Figures of each of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Gray, F.B.S., 
&c.. Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Crown 8yo. with 12 
coloured Plates, price 158. cloth. 

Twisden. -~ Elementary Examples in 

Meehanics, comprising copious Explanations 
and Proofs of the Fundamental Propositions. 
By the Bev. JoHK P. Twhdek, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematios in the Staff College. 
Crown 870. 12s. 



'*rpHI8 excellent treatise 
X U deeigned to be an 
introdaoUoii to tbe idenoe 
of AppUed HeehanloB. It 
was originally intended as a 
supplement to oiher works 
of a similar kind already in 
existence, but the author 
found laat by a few addi- 
tions it eoold be made in* 
dependent •>. an advantage 
greatly to be desired. Hints 



gf' 



id explanations are given 
_ connexion with the more 
difficult examples, which, the 
author hopes, will be found 
sufficient to enable the reader 
to complete the solnUons. 
So far as we are able to form 
an opinion, the work is well 
calculated to afford sound 
instruction in the principles 
of the science which it seeks 
to eluddate." 
MlDIi* OpVintZlt HUAU9. 



Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manofac- 

tures, and Mines : Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Fifth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly 
enlarged; illustrated with nearly 2,000 
Engrarings on Wood. Edited hy Bobebt 
Hunt, F.B.S., F.S.S., Keeper of 2dining 
Becords, &c., assisted hy numerous gentle- 
men eminent in Science and connected with 
the Arts and Manufactures. 3 vols, 8to. 
price £4. cloth. 

Walford,— The Handybook of the Civil 

Seryiee. By Edwabd Waltobd, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Fcp. 8yo. 
48. 6d. 

Warburton.— Hunting Songs and Mis- 
cellaneous Verses. By B. E. Eoebtok 
Wabbubton. Second Edition, Fcp.8?o.6s. 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural History, 

chiefly Ornithology. By C. Watebtok, Esq. 
With the Autobiography of the Author, 
Thbxe Sebibs. S vols. fcp. Svo. 16s. 

second onlv to Gilbert 
White, the deligrhtftil his^ 
torian of Selborne.'* 
New Monthly Maq. 



" A S a writer of natiiral 

^^ history, Waterton 

takes rank amoDgst the 

highest and best. He is 



Webb. -- Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, 

M.A., F.E.A.S. With Woodcuts, and a 

large Map of the Moon. 16mo. 78. 

* TN this nnall bat prac- 
1 ticalYolomeMr.Webb 



haa ftirnisbed an intereating 
and compact book of refer- 
ence and a guide for amatear 
astronomers, which will be 
doubly acoepCable in direct- 
ing their attention instruc- 
tively to the various theore- 
tical views of the most ad- 
vanced science by a few brief 
but clearly expi eased state- 
ments ; and in teaehing how 
to use M> delicate an instru- 
ment as the telescope suc- 



cessfully and accurately — 
how to observe and how to 
record. There is no aUempt 
to supply tbe place of such 
compendiums as the Naut^ 
col Almanaek or the various 
catalogues of the stars ; al- 
though a large portion of 
the Dook is occupied with 
the ol]|iects to be seen <mi Uie 
moon, and the multitude of 
suurs, double stars, clusters 
and nebulas ; tlie positions 
and descriptions of which 
are very fully detailed." 
Daily NiwB. 



Webster and Parkes's EncyolopflBdia of 

Domestic Economy ; comprising such sub- 
jects as are most inmiediately connected with 
Housekeeping. With nearly 1,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8yo. price 50s. 

Weld.— Two Months in the Highlands, 

Oroadia, and Skye. By Chablxs Biokabd 
WsLD, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 colouied 
Illustrations and 4 Woodoats. Post 8to. 
price 12s. 6d. 

Weld's Pyreneea, West and East ; a Summer 
HoUday in 1858. With Binstrations from 
Drawings by the Author. Post 8?o. 129. 6d, 

Weld's Vacation Tour in the United Statea 
and Canada. Post 8yo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 

Weld's Vaeationa in Ireland. Post 8yo. with 
Yiow lOs. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS puBLiBHSD BT LONGMAN AifD 00. 



Dr. Charles West's Lectures on the 

Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. Fourth 
Edition^ carefully revised throughoat ; with 
uumeroos additional Cases, and a copious 
Index. 8to. 148. 

Dr. Charles West's How to Norse Sick 

Children : intended especially as a Help to 
the Nurses at the Hospital for Sick Children ; 
but containing Directions which may be 
found of serrice to all who have the charge 
of the Young. Second Edition, Fcp. 8to. 
price Is. 6d. 

White and Riddle.— A Lathi-English 

Dictionary. By the Rer. J. T. White, M.A. 
of Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford ; and the 
Rer. «!. £. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary by Freund, revised by himself. 
Royal 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

Whiteside. — Italy in the Nineteenth 

Century. By the Right Hon. James 
Whiteside, M.P., LL.D. Third Edition^ 
abridged and revised ; with a new Preface 
chiefly on the Events which have occurred 
in Italy since 1848. Post 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Wilkins.-~Political Ballads of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, annotated. 
By W. Walkee Wilkins. 2 vols, post 



8vo. 

THE OrflfQlra'hl^ lua mmde 
fvf Gcir flntlrlcsLt litera- 
ture b^ Litrd Mi^tML i^v in 



[Just ready. 



hit Hhtorv 0/ Enffiamf lias 
^tadthd jiiibllratSi'i. of 



history iif tU« i-ariyfl,, Ino.^ 
much ns tli#y exhibit itot 
ouiy Miti idl(isyncracli?A of 
nileri and iHfitesnimi^ but 
all .1 irvi^ntful Etft]u;elD tlid 
gr; ■, ilevelojuiKfnl df our 
•o .iiLd twUtical iyntetn. 
In . J. luidni; rlitim 3 II theS r 
pr '■ ['arni, iti^ KditnTiir li^g 
ail ,vt auppljln^ a volume 
i>le to ttit' general 



sulmUtina liD pieces 
nftbk 



liii'Dtlvnftbk 1111 Ltir?, 
he lipjiends*! u brlfrf iti- 
trc liiuri imd L-iplanatL^ry 
fO( '^ tei OM:i\ l>Atlti4,a9 
W( <]f]teriiiin3i](ritii dati?, 
an .1 n\Aay lin^lnnr^^s the 
naijiauitf Iti AutJior. 



IbET BnloQiS coUet-lior of 
F^al BaUadi. Mr, ^ U- 
Idu'i uro TO^UTiaf 9 ixmi \ Lae 
ifffflnt chirafitQrlirtic : ;»• 
olmiuu of tb« luillMb •>. ib- 
lldibeft offiytniillj a» >'r \d- 
flldn bflttmen the y<pa,rt! i (41 
4pd VJtSOt nmnu]^- fnarn he 
^reflt RdbelUciti in thf! i ' b^ 
tif Charle* tUc FiTit ii he 
ileath of (iflttri^o the Se. -id. 
[nil'^peiidisiitly of their ^ ■' oe 

balLulji TOiifitltiita ttii' b^st 
^pukr SllUACrotlcins at the 

Willich's Popular Tables for ascertain- 
ing the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, Benewal Fines, &e. ; the 
Public Punds ; Annual Average Price and 
Interest on Consols from 1731 to 1858 ; 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, Tri- 
gonometrical Tables; Common and Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms; Constants, Squares, 
Cubes, Boots, Beciprocals ; Diameter, Cir- 
cumference, and Area of Circles ; Length of 
Chords and Circular Arcs ; Area and Dia- 
gonal of Squares ; Diameter, Solidity, and 
Superficies of Spheres; Bank Discounts; 
Bullion and Notes, 1844 to 1859. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. price 10s. 



Wills. -"The Eagle's Nest" in the 

Yalley of Sixt ; a Summer Home among 
the Alps : Together with some Excursions 
among the dreat Glaciers. By Alfred 
WiLLB, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Second Edition ; with 2 Maps 
and 12 Illustrations drawn on Stono by 
Hanhart. Post 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Wilmot— Lord Brougham's Law Re- 
forms ; or, an Analyti^ Boview of Lord 
Brougham's Acts and Bills from 1811 to 
the Present Time. By Sir John E. Eaedlet* 
WiLMOT, Bart., Beoorder of Warwick. Pep. 
8ro. 4s. 6d. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Blaekstone's Com. 
mentaries on the Laws of England, in* ' 
tended for the use of Young Persons, and 
comprised in a series of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter. 12mo. price Gs. 6d. 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica: Con- 
taining the Mosses of Ghreat Britain and 
Ireland systematically arrangedand described 
according to the Method of Bruch and 
Schimper; with 61 illustratiye Plates. Being 
a New Edition, enlarged and altered, of the 
Mutcologia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8to. 42s.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4b. cloth. 

Tonge.— A New English-Greek Lexicon : 

Containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good authority. By C. D. 
Yoyas, B.A. Second Edition^ revised and 
corrected. Post 4to. price 2l8. 

Yonge's New Latin Gradui : Ck>ntaining 
Every Word used by the Poets of good 
authority. For the use of Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, 
and Bugby Schools; King's College, Lon- 
don; and Marlborough College. Sixth 
Edition, Post 8vo. price 98.; or witli 
Appsimix of Epithets classified, 12s. 

Youatt's Work on the Horse, comprising 

also a Treatise on Draught. With numerous 
Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from Designs 
by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged by E. N. Gabbiel, M.R.C.S., 
C.V.S., Secretary to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo. price 10*. 6^. 

Yonatt. — The Bog. By WiUiam Youatt. A 
New Edition; with numerous Engravings, 
from Designs by W. Harvey. 8vo. 6s. 

Zumpt's Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Translated and adapted for the 
use of English Students by Db. L. Schiotz, • 
F.B.S.E. : With numerous Additions and 
Corrections by the Author and Translator. 
5th Edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo. 14s. 
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